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EMIGRATION AND UNILINEAL DESCENT GROUPS : 
A STUDY OF MARRIAGE IN A HAKKA VILLAGE IN THE 
NEW TERRITORIES, HONG KONG 


JEAN A. PRATT 


For those who may not be familiar with the actual political setting, 
and I am using the word here in its non-anthropological sense, it 
may be as well to outline the situation in which the study which 
provided the material for this paper took place. Hong Kong consists 
of two parts—the ceded territory of Hong Kong island and the tip 
of the Kowloon peninsula which together form the Crown Colony, 
and some 350 square miles of mainland and surrounding islands, 
together known as the New Territories, which are held under a 99- 
year lease and are due to revert to the Government of China in 1998. 
The population in this latter region is comparatively small except 
for certain overspill areas of industrial settlement around Kowloon. 
It consists principally of Cantonese and Hakka farmers, the Hakkas 
being-more numerous on the hillier, less fertile eastern side of the 
peninsula. There are also large numbers of immigrants, who tend 
to cluster in the frontier zone, but although important to the Govern- 
ment they are of no significance in this village. Finally there is the 
floating boat population described by Miss Barbara Ward, which 
lives in a symbiotic relationship with the land dwellers, but is totally 
distinct from them. 

The village studied, which will henceforth be called Chong Village, 
was a Hakka-speaking community of peasant farmers, some 40 
families constituting what has been called a lineage village, where all 
the adult males, their sons and unmarried female agnates have the 
same surname, and the wives of the men, under the rule of surname 
exogamy, come from nearby communities. Land is owned by 
individual families, worked mainly by the women, and the best plots 
can produce two crops of rice and a catch crop of winter vegetables 
annually. However the holdings are small and to reach a living 
standard reasonable by the village standards, at least one male 
must have cash employment. There are a few jobs which enable 
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him to return to the village nightly—working for the Army or the 
Police—but for most men employment must be sought either in 
the factories of Kowloon or, which is theoretically more profitable, 
overseas. Status in the village, which is expressed solely in terms 
of the men, may be dependant on either internal factors—the size 
of land holdings, education or knowledge of traditional Chinese law 
and custom, or on external factors, the wages a man can earn; but 
unless the external status is somehow converted into internal realisa- 
tion, in other words, demonstrated in terms of village values, it is 
of little actual importance. But, even this scale of social differentia- 
tion is not very extended, and to the outside observer it would seem 
that the villagers present a remarkably unified pattern. The village 
cannot be reached by road—it lies in a valley some 400’ up in the 
hills, and the journey to the nearby market town which is the focus 
of outside interest takes about two hours. The question of isolation 
must always be relative, and its only measurable importance lies, 
surely, in the view of the participants in the situation—to the villagers 
theirs was an isolated village and they believed they kept to a tradi- 
tional way of life. 

The houses are stone built and arranged in five roughly parallel 
lines. A low tree-covered hill rises behind the village and in front 
is a pond and terraced rice fields dropping away to the valley floor. 
Most of the houses are built next to each other in rows and it is the 
front door with its painted guardians which distinguishes each unit. 
The three lineage halls are merely buildings in a row like an ordinary 
dwelling house. The significance of this becomes apparent when 
plotting the relationships of families to each other when distributed 
on the ground. As stated, this was a lineage village in which all the 
males traced their common descent back to the founding ancestors 
sixteen generations before. According to the largest numerical 
group at present living in the village, there were originally two brothers 
who came with their wives and settled in the valley, but after some 
time they quarrelled about the correct time of day for the perform- 
ance of rites in the ancestral cult, and set up their own lineage halls. 
Then some fifty years ago for a reason which no-one could state, 
a small group hived off from that of the younger brother and set up 
their own lineage hall. (The actual span of time is probably un- 
important—fifty years is used in other contexts to indicate a period 
not in the historical past but beyond the recollection of any living man.) 
According to this group they are really descended from the elder 
brother, and the younger brother left the village to settle in the local 
market town. (When asked to trace their genealogy they jump 
from the generation of the fathers of the men at present Jiving i: 
the village Straight back to the founders). <A third version of the 
myth of origin is given by the last group in the village, who claim 
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that they originally owned all the valley and the other people came 
as landless dependants but have gradually usurped their masters’ 
position until they became the dominant group. Thus each segment 
through its version of the story seems to be laying a claim to a status 
position in the village, and twisting history to explain their situation. 
There was, however, no open conflict between them for the story 
would only be told when no one of the other groups was present. 
The three sections tend to live in discrete areas of the village, although 
this pattern is broken if more than one son remains at home, since 
the parental house normally goes to the elder son and a younger 
must buy one wherever he can. Everyone is fully aware of this 
sub-group membership, which is expressed in the right to use a 
specific lineage hall, and the only expression of village ritual unity 
is at the New Year when all the men go to the lineage hall in a village 
across the valley, where they claim their ancestors originally lived. 
But against this pattern of lineage divisions must be set the net- 
work of ties based on land-holding, occupation and social status, 
which in the every day life of the villagers is of more practical impor- 
tance. 

The average area of land owned by each family is approximately 
4 teu cung, or slightly over half an acre. However, land is normally 
calculated by the amount of seed required to sow a field rather than 
its surface area, and it is very difficult to give an exact figure, as this 
varies even within the New Territories, depending on the fertility 
of the soil. The important thing to be noted is that this acreage 
is insufficient to support a family of five persons. (Lossing Buck’s 
figure is 5.5 per family in Kwangtung, and it is 6.5 in the New Terri- 
tories as a whole—the figure of 5.25 is arrived at in this village if 
the four single member households, which do not all form permanent 
cooking units, are ignored.) The problem in this case is to decide 
upon the criterion for village membership—individual men often 
go overseas for long periods, remitting money to their wives and 
families who continue to live on the husband’s inherited land; or 
whole families may go overseas and retain just a house site in the 
village—sometimes they will return, but they may have acquired 
material possessions, a house and car, wireless, etc., which counter- 
balance the strong pull of the native village. It is said that, overseas 
Chinese are oriented towards China and hope ultimately to return, 
but nevertheless large numbers of them do not, either because they 
fail overseas and cannot afford to go back, or because they succeed 
only too well. Yet these emigrant families may exrpress a residual 
membership in their natal village—in Chong Village they might 
send back a small sum of money each year for the co sa festival which 
expresses common membership of the valley area—the main features 
of this are the division of pork into equal bundles for each member 
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family, whose senior member or nearest patrilineal relative will claim 
it in their name, and a rite of commensality. Beyond this category 
again are families who have left the village, sold house and land, and 
do not coutribute to the co sa feast, whose names may be remembered 
for a generation or two but who otherwise drop out of the village 
community. This pattern has never been valid for the whole of 
China, but it is probably fairly typical of the coastal provinces, Fukien 
and Kwangtung, which have sent a continuous stream of emigrants 
overseas for several centuries. 

It seems that there are two main problems when dealing with a 
community of this kind—firstly the mechanical question of daily 
organisation within the village, cultivation of the land, etc., while the 
men are away, and secondly the structural problem of recruitment 
to the local descent group, which may be complicated by the former. 

To the casual visitor, one of the most noticeable features of village 
life would be the apparent lack of male participation in it. Through- 
out the day women are working in the fields, around the house or 
gathering fuel on the hillsides. Only ten out of the 41 male house- 
hold heads could claim full-time occupation as farmers, that is had 
no other cash employment, and of these only four were young men. 
The day begins about 5-30 or even earlier if vegetables have to be 
taken to market. By 9 o’clock the children are at school, the men 
have left for work or a day’s gossip at the tea-shops, and the women 
are working in the fields or returning from market with the fish, pork, 
fruit or paraffin they have bought with the money from the sale of the 
vegetables. The economy is primarily dependant upon cash wages 
and the twice-annual rice crop; normally some of the rice, which 
is of good quality, is saved as seed and the rest sold, cheaper broken 
rice being used for family consumption. Throughout the year there 
are certain vegetable crops, but the main supplements are sweet 
potatoes and peanuts; beans, peas and a type of cucumber are grown 
in the winter months and so too are small quantities of valuable 
ginger. Nevertheless, the profitable market garden crops cannot 
be cultivated more intensively because of the difficulties of market 
and the extra labour and risks involved. Rice has a certain place 
in the traditional pattern, and although market gardening was all 
very well for those who could afford to take the risk, ‘we’, the people 
of Chong Village, were rice farmers. 


MARRIAGE AND AFFINAL RELATIONSHIPS 


_ Working on the hypothesis that in a village of this kind the more 
important structural relationships are likely to be seen vis-a-vis the 
wives rather than their husbands, the three main crises in the life 
cycle from a woman’s point of view are marriage, birth and death, 
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in that order. Chinese lineage villages have normally been studied 
from the aspect of internal organisation and little attention has been 
paid to affinal relationships. Even in villages composed of several 
surname groups, as for example Taitou in Martin Yang’s book “A 
Chinese Village”, intra-village marriage is discouraged. Maurice 
Freedman in “Chinese Family and Marriage in Singapore” quoted 
Chen Han-seng saying of Kwangtung that “even if there is more 
than one clan, each clan occupies a distinct section of the village, 
there is hardly a mixed neighbourhood.” One obvious question is 
from whence, in such a case, do the wives come? It is not, as I 
hope to show, a purely random choice nor, on the other hand are 
ae any clearly defined patterns of preferential marriage relation- 
ships. 

In her analysis of Chinese clan rules Hui-chen Wang Liu does not 
cite a single example of a rule specifically enjoining cross-cousin 
marriage, mother’s brother’s daughter with father’s sister’s son, and 
indeed three of the 63 clans in her list have injuctions against it 
(although she does not distinguish the two types of cross-cousin 
marriage, and father’s sister’s daughter with mother’s brother’s 
son is usually regarded with disfavour). Fei Hsaio-tung des- 
cribes cross-cousin marriage as one of the solutions to the 
instability of the ‘‘chia’’ or family group, but it must be 
remembered that he was writing of Kiangsu and in several respects 
his picture is inapplicable to the strongly clan-conscious south-east. 
The people of Chong Village quite firmly denied the practice of cross- 
cousin marriage, although they had heard of it in other parts of China. 
However, when plotting villages of origin for the married women in 
Chong Village it was noticeable that a large number came from within 
a certain radius, many from the same villages, 28 out of 67 had least 
one other female member of her own lineage living in the village, and 
of these 28, twelve were related within the mourning grades, that is 
had a common patrilineal ancestor within the agnatic group reckoned 
as far back as the great-great-grandfather. When it is remembered 
in addition that thirteen of the total number of wives came from 
villages on mainland China with whom marriages were now not so 
easily arranged, these figures seem more significant. It is surely 
natural to suppose that a society practising arranged marriages 
through recognised match-makers will tend to return to villages 
with whom affina] ties already exist, and it could be shown for Chong 
Village that there are in fact several other settlements within the 
pormal radius over which bonds extend, that is four to five miles, 
with whom marriages could have been arranged but are not. Here 
again the question of relative distance comes in, for lacking ary 
proper roads most of these villages are several hours’ journey away 
yet, perhaps surprisingly, very few women came from the adjacent 
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villages. The role of a wife in China demands that she shall sever 
all jural connection with her family at marriage, and it appears that, 
without actual formulation, the preferred distance should be just too 
far for a woman to be able to run home after disputes in her husband’s 
family. 

In Chong Village the majority of marriages are still arranged by 
match-makers and even among young people, provided they are 
fuilly absorbed into village life, there is a high value placed upon 
such tradition. The example in mind is a young man of twenty 
who would not normally be living in the village but having had T.B. 
had left his job in the city to recuperate at home, and he spoke freely 
of the old ways as being correct and the “‘best”’. The average age 
at marriage is late ‘teens for girls and sometimes in their twenties for 
the men. There is a tendency, especially in more westernised circles, 
for earlier marriage, but this was always spoken of as contrary to 
the traditional pattern. The age for men depends on the locale of 
their employment—in Chong Village they left school at 17 or 18 and 
looked for a job which in every case took them away from home; 
some went as labourers for the British Phosphate Commission in the 
Central Pacific, and the most popular employment was in Great 
Britain. A traditional marriage would normally be arranged by 
his parents at some time when the man was home—if he remained 
overseas for long periods he might well contract a secondary marriage 
locally, but his “great wife’ or “‘tsat’? would be a Chinese girl who 
would go to live in his parents’ village and when the family property 
was divided or fell to his lot, would cultivate it in his name. The 
ceremony for taking a tsip, which is more accurately translated as 
“secondary wife” than ‘‘concubine’’, is reduced to a minimum, unlike 
the pattern of customary marriage. 

The matchmaker may be a man or a woman and may be chosen 
casually as a person having a lot of suitable contacts, or may be a 
recognised go-between. He or she is approached by a family, usually 
the mother, on behalf of a boy for whom they wish to find a bride, 
and asked if he knows a suitable girl. To give an actual example, 
when a girl called Chun Kiau was married, the matchmaker first 
arranged a meeting in a restaurant between her parents and the pros- 
pective husband and his parents. When Chun Kaiu’s family were 
satisfied they let her go alone to the restaurant to meet him, but this 
was far from usual. The basic elements in the engagement and 
marriage ceremonies are the comparison of the Hight Characters giving 
the exact time of birth, bargaining over the marriage payments 
through the medium of the matchmaker, the ceremonial exchange 
of gifts between the two family groups, the girl’s farewell to her own 
family and ancestors, her carriage in the bridal chair to her husband’s 
village and her obeisance there to her husband’s ancestors and his 
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family. All these stages are important in a traditional wedding and 
may be cited as evidence should the woman’s status as wife ever be 
queried. In village opinion such an engagement could be broken 
at any time up to a week before the wedding, at which time the only 
objects of value exchanged are rings. There is another type of 
betrothal known as “‘blind marriage” which is absolutely binding— 
this still exists in parts of the New Territories as an expression of 
permanent linkage between two families, but the only case known 
recently in Chong Village had ended in tragedy because the social 
status of the families involved had altered rapidly and the young 
wife who could not retract was placed in a difficult situation in an 
impoverished family, and she committed suicide within a year. 

The cost of a traditional wedding is considerable and although 
some of it may be recovered in the money gifts brought by the guests 
to the feasts, it is bad form to recoup all one’s losses in this way. 
The other things which the girl’s family receive, apart from the bride- 
price which should be returned as dowry, are all perishable food and 
so they get no permanent benefit. In addition the girl should be 
given jewellery which remains her personal property to be bequeathed 
to her daughters or disposed of as she wishes. The girls approaching 
marriageable age form a “‘sisters’ society’? and when one of their 
number is married they too give her a piece of jewellery. At one 
wedding when the time came for the bride to be dressed there was 
a far from merely ritual battle between these girls and the young 
married women living in the village. This was said to be because 
the latter were trying to hurry the girl up so as not to keep her 
husband’s family waiting, but was also a very clear expression of the 
opposition between these groups, the girls born into the village and 
bound there by ties of affection, and the married women who came 
in as strangers and will eventually displace them and will become 
integrated into the former group’s clan. The men play no part in 
this, and when the girl’s father tried to hurry things up he too emerged 
covered with red paint. 

None of her close relatives accompany her to her husband’s village, 
and on arriving there her first duty is to go to the lineage hall and 
worship Heaven and Earth and her husband’s ancestors, then to 
the domestic shrine and the Kitchen God. Lacking any official 
means of recognition, visiting the clan hall seems to be the essence 
of the marriage, for they all agreed that no matter what else you 
might omit, this had to be performed. The young couple are accom- 
panied by two “managers” who must be men of education and who 
read out a sort of pledge introducing the wife to her husband’s 
ancestors. On the next morning all four visit the temple again and 
then they ask all the household heads in the village to drink tea with 
them, holding a feast to which all the guests bring presents of “lucky 
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money” wrapped up in red paper. At the feast before the bride 
arrived the guests were friends and relatives of the husband, including 
his married sisters and his father’s sister living away from home. 
On the third day the girl will go home if her parents do not live too 
far away, but she should not stay the night and thereafter she should 
in theory ask her husband’s and mother-in-law’s permission before 
going back. Visiting, which must be actively discouraged at first, 
becomes less frequent by a natural process as the girl becomes more 
and more absorbed into her new home, although the affective bonds 
may remain very strong. On one occasion when a messenger from 
the District Office came to the village, women whose natal homes 
were in his village clustered around for information and gossip—it 
was noticeable that the younger women were more interested. 

In spite of the strain inherent in the mother-in-law daughter-in- 
law relationship the impression is given that this is often over- 
emphasised and in peasant communities like this where the normal 
pattern is the famille souche, parents or widow and one married son, 
there are certain factors which operate in favour of harmony. Many 
girls go to school now-a-days ,and their fathers said that one of the 
advantages of education was that she was better able to deal with’ 
her mother-in-law and could also read her husband’s letters to 
her when he was working overseas. The husband is the focus of 
strain and most quarrels seem to centre around him, except for the 
eternal complaint of laziness. His removal to cash employment 
elsewhere forces co-operation in farming and domestic matters upon 
the women left behind. 

One interesting feature is the question of family size. One man 
said that a sensible father found one son and perhaps a daughter 
quite sufficient because with more sons there were too many quarrels 
about the size, or lack of it, of their inheritance. Nevertheless he 
was one of the first to speak admiringly of his great-great-grandmother 
who had seven grandsons, and he himself had five children. The 
position of the childless women is unfortunate and is in theory the 
only valid excuse for a husband taking a secondary wife. According 
to the villagers a childless women could still count as one of the 
“ancestors, the fathers and mothers of the Chong clan” but this could 
only be at the lineage hall level—having no descendants she should 
not have a place in the domestic ritual. A large tomb has been 
built by public subscription to the memory of such people and the 
Hungry Ghost festival in the seventh is to appease their spirits. But 
it is counted as a good deed to build a tomb for them and this would 
be the task of the person who inherited the property—the man’s 
nearest patrilineal relative. The inscription on tombs sometimes 
reads that it was erected to the memory of a father’s brother or some 
even more distant kinsman, and here we are coming into the sphere 
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of the second problem posed by an emigrant community—that of 
recruitment to the local descent group. 


CONCUBINAGE AND ADOPTION 


Clearly there is always a risk in a community where husbands 
spend long periods away that no sons will be born to continue the 
patrilineal line—and yet this in the Confucian ethic is the worst 
breach of filial piety. This is not the place to discuss how far this 
ethic was a practical pattern for the peasant farming communities, 
but throughout China knowledge of the ideal was spread to some 
degree. There are three possible solutions in Chinese society to 
the problem of having no male heir—concubinage, matrilocal marriage 
and adoption. Concubinage, or the practice of taking a secondary 
wife, is in the main the prerogative of the rich and a double standard 
applies to its pursuance—while it is permissible to take a secondary 
wife it is strictly against the clan rules of behaviour to give one’s 
own daughter away as a tsip. Matrilocal marriage is never practised 
in this village, and according to local ideas Hakka people do not 
like to adopt a son but prefer to take a second wife. 

To deal with concubinage first, or secondary marriage as it should 
more correctly be called—the wife’s permission must be sought, but 
if she has proved barren she is almost obliged to agree; should she 
refuse the only solution would be to adopt. In a secondary marriage 
a few hundred dollars would be given to the girl’s mother and there 
is virtually no ceremony, it being regarded as a commercial 
transaction. Not having witnessed one, I must rely on village 
hearsay, but they stated she would just have to bow to Heaven and 
Earth and her husband’s ancestors—this apparently is the minimum 
requirement for the recognition of any children born of the union 
as legitimate heirs, and distirguishes her from a kept mistress. Since 
the main purpose of such a secondary marriage is to provide 
legitimate heirs, there can be no theoretical distinction between 
children born to a tsip (the normal term for a concubine) and those 
born to a true wife at any subsequent time. Nevertheless the 
ceremony of taking a bride from her own to her husband’s village, 
symbolising her transfer from one corporate group to another, does 
not and indeed cannot take place in this case. There is only 
one man living in Chong Village who has a tsip living in the same 
house with his tsai, although there are four men who maintain close 
connections with the village and also practise what I will call core- 
sidential polygyny; in addition there are two women whose husbands 
have taken a tsip overseas and are thought unlikely to return. The 
man in Chong Village is the Village Representative and he had already 
adopted a son at a cost of $300 before marrying again and having 
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three sons by his secondary wife—these are younger than the adopted 
boy who has now married and has a son and daughter of his own, 
and they, the true sons can expect only a normal quarter share of 
the inheritance. One may ask why he should have bothered to take a 
tsip since he already had all that was necessary through adoption, and 
this does seem to point to two other factors which may be influential 
in such a decision—he had considerable land holdings and was thus 
providing himself with an extra labour force, and he was moreover 
demonstrating a certain social status as well as gratifying any sexual 
desires. Another coresidential polygamist maintaining close ties with 
the village lived in the local market town, and he had married again 
because his first wife was always ill, although she had given him a 
son and a daughter; yet a third married the woman with whom he was 
in business during the Japanese Occupation when he made a con- 
slr eigeess fortune, although he too already had children by his first 
wife. 

The other important mode of recruitment to the group is adoption. 
Although as stated it is not preferred in theory, in practice it occurs 
in quite a number of cases. The Hakkas said that people would 
not like to give up one of their own children in this way and so they 
would go outside the village to find a child—the adopter would pay 
the child’s mother and then give a feast to the village for the social 
recognition of the child. This would take the place of the normal 
man ngiet or “full moon” feast given one month after the birth of an 
infant in the village—in theory this should be given for daughters 
as well as sons, but one was never given for a girl while I was there 
although there were several for the birth of boys. In one case where 
the birth had not been registered and the man wished to apply for 
a passport, the Village Representative signed a form declaring he 
had been present at this man’s man ngiet feast and knew him to 
have been born in the village, This was the same V. R. who had 
paid $ 300 for an adopted son, and there were three other cases of 
adoption in the village. In each instance the father had died without 
leaving a son, two while they were overseas and one as a young man 
during the Japanese Occupation. It was the task. of the women 
in the household to adopt a boy; usually the choice Jay in the hands 
of ene dead man’s mother but in one case the wife had a particularly 
strong personality and she was said to have arranged it. She had 
a ae seat sua land and even increased their holdings during 

d, and was the only woman who could play a public 
part in the discussion of village affairs, and was allowed to gamble 
Saree es Bt the New Year. _In the only one of the four cases 

ntioned was a child adopted into a family where there was no 
prospect of a material inheritance in land, and he was a youth now 
in his twenties planning to convert his savings into land in the village. 
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In all the other cases there were substantial land holdings considerably 
above the village average. 

Yet one more instance must be cited of divergence from the normal 
pattern of traditional marriage and recruitment to the local group. 
“Dayghter-in-law”’ adoption is now rare but it was at one time quite 
common among the poorer families. A girl would be sent as a child 
to be brought up in the household where she might eventually expect 
to marry one of the sons; her own family had one less mouth to feed 
and no marriage expenses, and her adoptive family gained a member 
who was often treated as a servant and would be married with the 
minimum of expense and ceremony. There was only one woman 
in the village who had been brought up in this way and it was stressed 
that only a poor family would consent to it. Here again there is no 
visible expression of a person passing from one corporate group to 
another—the girl slips in through a side door, so to speak. 

From this, [ hope, it can be seen that in traditional theory marriage 
is the concern of two corporate descent groups. A girl is passed 
from one to another and the worshipping of her husband’s ancestors 
sets the seal on this: the birth of a son will strengthen her position 
in her new group, but nothing can recreate her membership of natal 
group—she can never go back, and although she may bear no children 
she must inevitably become totally absorbed in the end. The case 
of the suicide already mentioned was interesting because she died 
within a year of marriage and had neither given birth to a child nor 
worked for long on her husband’s land—her name was commemorated 
in the house but her grave was never visited for fear of the male- 
volent influences around it, and there was some doubt about whether 
she had actually gone up into the lineage hall tablet. In every 
traditional marriage the affinal link becomes weaker with time, but 
the woman’s surname and natal village are often remembered and 
recorded on her tombstone, should her descendants ever accumulate 
enough money to build it. 

But in concubinage, adoption and “‘daughter-in-law” adoption. 
the links with the lineage of the person being absorbed into the local 
group are minimalised. None of these could be said to be basically 
the concern of the unilineal descent groups as such—they seem to 
be mechanisms for perpetuating the fiction of a lineage grouping. 
I would suggest with some diffidence that they are concerned less 
with perpetuating the true descent line than the eorporateness of the 
sub-groups. It is common ground now that we can only usefully 
talk about “descent groups’ when they are “‘corporated”’ in the sense 
of having a continuing estate, which may take a variety of forms 
but must involve ‘‘rights” in something—landed property, a common 
surname, use of a clan hall. Surely a landed corporation is more 
convincing than a surname corporation, When one asks what is 
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in fact the common interest of these villagers as a group, one is forced 
to answer, very little—indeed each family head is a rival to every 
other in the struggle to increase land holdings. If one has to resort 
to adoption, as is very likely in an emigrant community, it is logical 
that the adopted heir or daughter-in-law should be brought in from 
outside the system. Any other procedure would involve a merging of 
estates and a lessening of the chances of present wives going into the 
ancestral hierarchy at any level, for an adopted son within the lineage 
might favour his true mother at the expense of his adopted mother. 
It is not possible in a paper of this length to examine all the 
implications which may arise from this data. In spite of the emphasis 
on adoption from within the group there is evidence from documentary 
sources that adoption from outside was more frequent although this 
was sometimes a concealed form of slavery, especially during the 
Ch’ing dynasty. The family groups had a centralagnatic core but other 
members might be grafted on; only certain households were allowed 
to keep slaves and others wishing to increase their numbers must 
do so through a legal fiction. In spite of its outward appearance, 
which deluded many early writers into assuming that the Chinese 
descent groups were a pure form of patrilineal lineage, other principles 
could and did come into operation. I am not trying to decry the 
patrilineal nature of these groups, but suggesting that they were 
centered on the idea of common descent rather than in actual genea- 
logy. As a final thought it may be noted that overseas Chinese 
associations have been thought of as different in kind from the social 
organisation at home—perhaps they are only different in degree. 
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_ The modern era is an age of paradoxes so far as the Indian society 
1s concerned. Caste which has been for centuries the very basis of 
Hindu society is assailed from all sides. Caste has meant the seg- 
mentation of society, and is rightly regarded as detrimental to its 
democratic functioning. Efforts are being made on various levels 
to eradicate it. Caste as a force in Indian society seems to have 
weakened in certain ways. But it has been strengthened as a political 
entity. As a result of repeated onslaught on it, caste should have 
died down. On the contrary, it has persisted and in many ways has 
acquired an added significance—something which it never enjoyed 
before. Caste is being abolished, but the so-called ‘‘casteism’’ seems 
to be taking its place. Looking at the Indian scene during the last 
fifty years, and especially since the Independence, there has been 
a great upsurge of caste-feeling on the political plane. “The loyalty 
of subcaste has been translated into politics’ (12). ‘Contemporary 
caste society presents the spectacle of self-centered groups more or 
less in conflict with one another” (6). Certain socio-psychological 
factors have operated to produce this strange phenomenon and an 
effort has been made to analyse its main determinants. 

Ghurye (6) and Srinivas (20) have presented excellent analyses 
of “Caste in Modern India”. Some of the points are summarized 
here to ivdicate how certain historical factors have produced changes 
of socio-psychological character which have been respoasible for the 
p:esent spectacle of caste dynamics in India. In recent times, social 
advantages that accrued to certain castes have been challenged or 
denied, but unconsciously caste has remained the guiding and motivat- 
ing agency in social action. 

The general policy of non-interference in religious and social 
matters, and the gradual introduction of political and social reforms 
in India by the British gave incentives for caste consclidation and 
provided the background for the contemporary scene of caste-hostility 
in political sphere. With the introduction of uniform criminal law 
by the British, castes ceased to be recognised as units empowered to 
administer justice, and thereby were shorn of one of their important 
functions. But caste was recognised in that the Government would 
not set aside the customs of a caste in matters of civil law unless they 
were opposed to public policy. Thus, as Ghurye (6) remarks, ‘‘caste 
retained its cultural integrity.” 

Since 1901, censuses have provided a new field for caste conflict. 
In order to obtain an intelligible picture of social structrre of Indian 
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people, it was decided to base the census classification on “social 
precedence as recognised by the native public opinions” (6). Various 
subcastes readily perceived this as an excellent chance for raising 
their social status. Caste conferences were held, and caste councils 
formed to ensure that their status was recorded in the way they 
thought honourable. Other castes began to controvert their 
claims, and a campaign of mutual recrimination was the inevitable 
result. There was an extraordinary revival of the caste spirit. The 
remarks of Middleton, a superintendent of Census Operation, 1921, 
in the Punjab are revealing. “Land records and official documents 
have added iron bonds to the old rigidity of caste. Caste in itself 
was rigid among the higher castes, but malleable amongst the lower. 
We pigeon-holed everyone by caste, and if we could not find a true 
caste for them, labelled them with the name of an hereditary occupa- 
tion. We deplore the caste system and its effects on social and 
economic problems, but we are largely responsible for the system 
we deplore. Government’s passion for labels and pigeon-holes has 
led to a crystallisation of the caste system, which except among the 
aristocratic castes, was really very fluid under indigenous rule” (6). 
The British: Government in a way nursed, rather than ignored, the 
spirit of caste. Recording social precedence in a census provided an 
impetus for the generation and consolidation of caste spirit. In 
many instances, this led to caste-rigidity, caste-consciousness and 
caste patriotism where none existed before. 

Since the beginning of the century there has been a marked 
tendency for every caste to form its own association comprising all 
members of the caste speaking the same language. With the introduc- 
tion of swift means of transport, and mass media of communication, 
the sphere of caste and caste consciousness has easily transcended 
the localised areas enabling the emergence of caste and sub-caste 
bodies with widespread membership. Availability of cheap news- 
print facilitated the founding of caste journals. The purpose of all 
these was to foster and promote the interest of respective castes. 
A strong in-group feeling and caste consciousness was generated, and 
as the interests of various sub-castes came into conflict, this feeling 
was intensified. It is noteworthy that in earlier times, though each 
caste or subcaste had its own caste council, they all worked in harmony 
as necessary elements of Hindu Society, each complementing the 
functions of the other. There was segmentation with little conflict. 

Another interesting phenomenon of caste in transition has been 
that even the lower castes, while resenting the status and privileges 
of the so-called higher castes, never challenged the caste system as 
such. Dutta (2) has pointed out how the lower castes have sought 
upliftment or admission of their caste status by accepting the rules 
of the Brahmanical hierarchy. Srinivas (19) has introduced the 
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interesting concept of Sanskritization to characterize this caste 
mobility especially in the middle regions of the hierarchy. A low 
caste when it raised its economic status made attempts also to raise 
their caste status. No one urged that the caste system should be 
thrown aside. “A rise in caste hierarchy was sought to be effected 
by adopting vegetarianism and teetotalism, and by sanskritizing 
its rituals and pantheon. In short, it took over, as far as possible, 
the customs, rites, and beliefs of the Brahmins, and the adoption of 
the Brahmanic way of life by a low caste seems to have been frequent, 
though theoretically forbidden” (19). Many of the castes started 
to put on the sacred-thread as being symbolic of their higher status. 
Acceptance of Sanskritization perpetuated the caste systems. 
These measures to raise one’s caste-status were often resented or 
ridiculed by the higher castes. It naturally resulted in an area of 
conflict by the heightening of caste consciousness. As Murphy (10) 
states “one prominent form of social tension in India is the struggle 
of castes to improve their relative status.”’ With educational advance- 
ment, social reforms and measures to raise the status of the lower 
castes, there was a general political awakening and growth of caste 
consciousness in them. Progressively, ‘‘a collective perception of their 
unity” was produced. The superiority in status so far enjoyed and 
holding of governmental posts by members of the higher castes were 
resented. The system of perception underwent a radical transforma- 
tion. Higher castes were perceived as usurpers of power, unjustifiably 
enjoying positions in various services. There arose veritable scramble 
for jobs—petty and large. Ghurye (6) summarizes the situation: 
“Conflict of claims and oppositions has thus replaced the old harmony 
of demand and acceptance.” ‘Traditional distribution of economic 
functions according to castes meant stability of social structure in the 
village India. With economic and political changes of modern 
India, guarantee on occupation according to caste has gone. A 
state of intense competitiveness has been created and a situation has 
arisen “when it is found that the satisfaction of one group-goal is 
incompatible with the satisfaction of group-goals of other groups” (18). 
In other words, an area of social tension has arisen. The satisfaction 
of a group-goal is actually blocked or is expected to be blocked by 
other castes. The higher castes view the lower ones as threatening 
their status and position, while the lower castes regard them as un- 
lawful usurpers of power. This problem of caste conflict has got firmly 
rooted in social perception, and difference in role behaviours. The 
situation is like the group-shared hostilities between Arabs and Jews 
in West Asia. Newcomb (11) has analysed the psychological back- 
ground: ‘‘ Within groups of Arabs or groups of Jews there are com- 
monly shared norms for perceiving and judging role behaviours of 
members of the other group. Almost any Arab can predict with 
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considerable certainty that other Arabs will behave towards Jews 
in certain ways—and, moreover, in ways that he himself more or 
less approves of. As between Jews and Arabs, however, there are 
no shared norms. Each attributes to the other a set of norms which 
the other probably does not subscribe to, and neither communicates 
very satisfactorily to the other by his role behaviour. . The differences 
in the relations between groups like Jews and Arabs and in those 
between groups which get along more or less amicably, like Americans 
and Canadians, lie in the perceptions of and in the attitudes towards 
role behaviours of members of the other groups. In one case the 
role system of either group calls for hostility on the part of all its 
members, with little differentiations, towards all members of the 
other groups. In the other case the role system of either group does 
not call for undifferentiated hostility towards members of the other 
group, but permits or calls for friendliness or hostility on the basis 
of other, more differentiated criteria.”’ ‘ 
In the field of education and entry to government services, the 
so-called higher castes with their tradition of learning and literacy 
were in a definitely advantageous position. They fully exploited 
the opportunities offered by the British and soon occupied positions 
of privilege and prestige and thereby became the focus of jealousy 
for other castes. With growing political consciousness among the 
lower castes, there appeared a countrywide demand, especially strong 
in South India and Bombay, for their adequate representation in the 
public services, local bodies, legislatures, and even educational insti- 
tutions. In many places avowedly anti-high caste and anti-Brahmin 
parties were formed, and some are still flourishing. With the pros- 
pect of transference of political power into Indian hands, the lower 
castes pleaded for “‘communal representation” to guard against the 
possible oligarchy of the higher castes. This principle of reserva- 
tion was also extended to seats in educational institutions. 
The policy of reservation and special privileges for lower castes 
implies that a habit of thinking on caste lines had become prevalent. 
This has spread, and has almost become the pattern of our social 
thinking. Once this got started, there was no stopping halfway. 
An individual simply on the basis of his caste began to enjoy a place 
of advantage in the political or economic set-up. It is, therefore, 
understandable that a vested interest has been created, and eveu 
a decade after the Independence when a lot of social and govern- 
mental action has been taken for their uplift, the castes classed as 
backward’ show extreme reluctance to give up the privileges of 
backwardness. It is obvious that recognition of specified castes as 
backward is. likely to serve to maintain and even perpetuate the 
existing distinction on the basis of caste. 


The higher castes who at least think that they are being supplanted 
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or deprived of position earned through merit and educational enlighten- 
ment, have resented this reservation of privileges on caste lines. In 
the process, however, the same pattern of thinking revolving on 
caste considerations has been adopted. 

Discrimination is more pronounced in the South where in many 
states there is open recognition of castes in appointments to govern- 
ment posts and admission to engineering, medical and other institu- 
tions. In the North, open reservation through legal and constitutional 
means has not been possible to the same extent. But this should 
not imply that thinking on caste lines is absent. It is very much 
there. The only difference is that in the absence of constitutional 
devices, caste consolidation in appointments and other spheres is 
sought to be achieved by “‘informal’’ means and by a sort of “‘gentle- 
man’s agreement” among members of each caste group. 

Even the Indian Constitution in spite of its emphasis on non- 
discrimination on the basis of caste, creed, race, sex, language or 
religion has not been able to stem the tide of caste thinking. When 
both the Madras High Court and the Supreme Court declared on 
the petition of a Brahmin girl who was refused admission to a college 
on caste ground, that the action was a clear violation of the Funda- 
mental Rights guaranteed to every Indian citizen under Article 29(2), 
the Parliament passed the Constitution (First Amendment) Act 
in 1951 and thereby provided constitutional basis for “reservation” for 
socially and educationally backward castes. This was perhaps con- 
sidered a social necessity, but a tragic one. It is a sad evidence that 
discrimination on caste lines is implicitly an accepted pattern, and 
is going to have an influence for a very long time to come. 

The political arena presents a more depressing spectacle. Dis- 
crimination and hatred of one community against another is suicidal 
to democracy and to the ideal of egalitarian society. Instead of 
secular democracy, we are faced with ‘‘caste oligarchy”. Political 
leaders pay only a lip service to the ideal of classless and casteless 
society. When it comes to their political activities and distribution 
of privileges, their thinking clearly runs in caste-grooves. Democracy 
in India seems to have been vulgarized into a casteocracy (14). 

During: the British regime, in spite of visible undercurrents of 
caste feeling and hostility, there was a powerful all-embracing goal 
of freedom before everyone. Caste was at its lowest ebb. With 
the transfer of political power, the picture has radically changed. 
There seems to be “more caste patriotism than national patriotism 
in India” (13). Instances are innumerable to demonstrate how the 
power and activity of caste have increased in proportion as politica! 
power passed increasingly to the people from the foreign rulers (20). 

Caste feeling and loyalty have permeated most of our political 
sphere and have tacitly become the unit of social action. As Dube (3) 
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remarks, “It is apparent that some of the rigid caste rules have been 
relaxed and that caste structure is showing signs of weakening in 
certain other spheres, but this should not lead us to the conclusion 
that caste has ceased to be a force in Indian village life. On the 
contrary caste has shown its vigour in a namber of spheres. In this 
region there is considerable inter-caste rivalry. The first elections 
to the local bodies like the Gaon Sabha and Adalati Panchayat were 
fought not on the basis of programme or policies, but on the basis 
of caste. Even in the election to the state legislature this factor 
was not altogether absent.” Presidents of many of the State Congress 
Committees even explicitly held out assurance before the last general 
election that when candidates were to be selected, the claims of 
members of certain castes would receive due recognition. The com- 
ment of the Times of India (23) on a speech of Mr. 8S. Chenniah, 
President, Mysore Pradesh Congress Committee, is very pertinent : 
“The politician who wants caste and communal distinctions should 
disappear is at the same time aware of its vote catching power, and 
is thus faced with a real dilemma.” Strong caste rivalries appeared 
both during the 1952 and 1957 general elections, and there is no sign 
whatsoever of their abating. A notable example is Bihar which 
has been the battleground of three castes, viz., Rajputs, Kayasthas, 
and Bhumihars, with many other minor castes seeking political 
alignments with one or the other. Candidates for election were 
often chosen not so much on their merit. Preponderance of a parti- 
cular caste in a constituency was an important consideration. The 
opposition parties also, including the communists, matched their 
candidates with the dominant caste of the constituencies. What is 
more interesting is that political leaders often supported surrepti- 
tiously, and in many instances even openly, candidates of their own 
caste irrespective of their party affiliations. There were so many 
cases of this character that the Congress had to institute an enquiry, 
and take disciplinary action against many of the disgruntled ‘‘caste 
rebels.” During the last election caste hostility came out in its 
ugly shape when the rival castes took out processions in many cities 
of Bihar celebrating the defeat of a minister who was supposed to 
be the champion of a particular caste. When his Kayastha rival also 
suffered the same fate, the former group did not lag behind in their 
joyous demonstration and jubilations. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that commenting on the Indian elections of 1957, Jayaprakash 
Narayan said that “‘caste was the only party and ideology which 
fought the elections. Political ideology or economic programme 
as such had very little to do with the elections” (13). 

Prasad (14) also makes similar comments on “Democracy in 
Crisis : We have adopted the form of democracy, but its content 
is provided by caste. During the two general elections caste has 
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been perhaps the only consideration and people won or lost the 
elections only on the basis of the different castes. Political parties, 
platforms or programmes or ideologies played, if any, very insignifi- 
cant part in the general elections. The form of democracy and the 
content of caste have vulgarised our democracy into a casteocracy.”’ 
Leaders have even begun to analyse publicly the political situation 
in India in terms of castes. Madhu Limaye, Chairman of the Socialist 
Conference, is reported to have said (22) that the main weakness 
of the so-called Leftist parties in India was their middle-class, upper- 
caste composition. The Communist Party was no exception—it was 
proletarian only om paper. The Congress, being the biggest organisa- 
tion in the country, perhaps reflected more accurately the stirrings 
among the vast shudra mass of India. Referring to the Congress 
leadership in the North-West, West and South India, he said, ‘“Messrs 
Pratap Singh Kairon, Sukhadia, Kumbharam, Y.B. Chavan, Kamraj 
Nadar, Sanjeeva Reddy and Nijalingappa Jatti heralded the dawn 
of the ‘Shudra Age’ and Messrs Gopichand Bhargava, Shastri, Vyas, 
Kher, Desai, Rajagopalachari, Prakasam and Diwakar represent the 
decline of the ‘Pandit-Lala’ rule. The upper caste oligarchy of Roy, 
Chaliha, Srikrishna Sinha, Sampurnanand, Nehru and Pant still 
remains entrenched in Ganga-Brahmaputra region and in Delhi, but its 
days too are numbered.” He stipulated that the Socialist Party must 
rapidly train cadres and leaders from among the so-called lower 
castes. 

Caste loyalty has not only permeated the political field but has 
spread among students. When the results of 1957 elections were 
pouring in, there were several minor clashes and scuffles among 
students of rival castes in Patna when they were jubilant or enraged 
at the victory or defeat of their influential caste-men. Caste feeling 
became so dominant in the University life that the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Patna University in his appeal to the students (24) said, “One of 
the most painful things I have noticed during the short time I have 
been here is the existence and growth of caste-feeling among students. 
There have been some ugly manifestations of this feeling recently. 
We are now thinking in terms of a welfare State and classless society. 
How can we help build up such a society if we allow ourselves to 
be swayed by such narrow feelings ? Would it be proper for you 
when you occupy positions of importance in society to be disturbed 
by persons belonging to other castes? If you want to avoid this 
you must build up a society in which caste has no place. Even 
elections to college societies, we are told, are sometimes fought on 
caste basis. There could be nothing more disgraceful than this, if 
it is true.” 

It is not the economic and political factors alone that have been 
at the root of unprecedented growth of so-called “casteism’’ since 
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Independence. The psychological repercussion of a rapidly changing 
social order has its due share. It appears that the country as a whole, 
and especially the simple folk of the village India that constitute 
the bulk of the population is hardly prepared for the large scale 
social changes. It is.easy to observe ‘‘dual standards of behaviour” 
concerning caste. As Dube (3) puts it, “notwithstanding consider- 
able propaganda in favour of breaking down the barrier of caste, 
it still retains its endogamous character. However, rules governing 
commensality and interpersonal relations between different castes 
have been greatly modified. In regard to these a dual standard of 
behaviour is gradually coming to be recognised. Adherence to 
traditional norms is considered desirable and necessary in the village, 
but persons going from the village to urban areas take moderately 
to city ways. Of course when they return to the village they generally 
have to conform to the local traditions once again.” The so-called 
progressive outlook often remains only a thin veneer confined to 
freedom in mixing and taking food. Once it comes to marriage 
outside caste, all the potent forces of caste begin to work. All this 
indicates a lack of preparedness cr resistance to this change. The 
pace of its decline has been forced by legislation and other measures. 
It has produced a counter current. Though the people have out- 
wardly shed off caste, they still seem to hold cn to it in the political 
sphere. This can be viewed as a “defence reaction” or the price 
paid for the socio-economic changes that have come at a rapid pace. 

Revolutionary changes in the pattern of life produced within a 
few years have been typical of most countries in the South-East Asia 
since the end of the World War II. Socio-economic and _ political 
changes which were spread over many generations in Europe have 
per force been telescoped in one generation. Mr. Leon Guerrero, 
the Filipine Ambassador to London in a recent series of B.B.C. talks 
called “An Asian on Asia’’, has said that the elements of all the move- 
ments in Western history—the break-up of the Roman Empire, the 
over-throw of the feudal system, the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
the French and American Revolutions, the disruption of the social 
system in the Industrial Revolution, the class war of the Russian 
Revolution—are all simultaneously bubbling in the Asian Revolu- 
tion (21). This kind of situation has been admirably characterised 
by Le Play, the famous French social thinker of the last century. 
He finds in such modern communities “extensive social disorganisa- 
tion : the authority of the social code is ignored, the ties of kinship 
are no longer binding, the capacity for peace and stability has 
definitely waned. In these communities, individuals are unhappy: 
the desire for change—“novelty’’ has become almost passionate, and 
this of itself leads to further disorganisation” (8). In such social dis- 
organisation, ““the capacity for spontaneous and effective coopera- 
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tion has consequently failed.” To use Elton Mayo’s phrase “stability 
of social order” has ceased to characterise such a society. Durkheim 
(4) in his study of suicide has also developed a similar theme. He 
holds that “no longer is the individual solidaire with a geographical 
locality and with the people in it. He leaves the family for school 
and education. It is unimportant whether this involves geographical 
movement or not; the significant modern innovation is that the family 
tie is weakened and, more often than not, no new or developing groups 
relation is substituted for it.” There is greater social disunity and 
lack of group collaboration. ‘“‘It is unfortunately completely charac- 
teristic of the industrial societies we know that various groups when 
formed are not eager to co-operate wholeheartedly with other groups. 
On the contrary, their attitude is usually that of wariness cr hostility” . 
(8). What has been said above characterizes modern Indian society 
in a very large measure. 

The most significant factor in bringing about this “‘disruption’”’ 
has been the break-up of the so-called joint family, and the weakening 
of the general ties of kinship. Despite Dube’s (3) contention that 
“jn a erisis people still almost inevitably look to their kin for sympathy 
and support’, it can be said that at a very fast pace, a kin-oriented 
outlook is being replaced by an interest-oriented outlook. The family 
in India has for centuries been “‘an emotional nexus of profoundly 
unifying value. One finds one’s being in the family constellation” 
(10). Apart from a large measure of economic and social security, 
the Indian family provided “‘a very rich emotional interpenetration 
of all their relationships’. Its rapid break-up has not only led to 
social and economic insecurities, but a very intense emotional insecurity 
for the individual. It has bereft him of the sense of ‘‘belonging”’ 
or “‘togetherness’’—an emotional necessity for one’s existence. One 
way to lessen this “insecurity” is through formation of newer groups. 
Group-formation on caste lines can be looked upon as an effort to 
regain some of the lost feeling of security that existed in the vanishing 
social pattern. 

The situation is worse because occupational insecurity has come 
in the wake of break-up of caste as a social force. Traditionally, in 
the villages there was a well-integrated and stable system of exchange 
of functions. There was little uncertainty about work. As Murphy 
(10) puts it, “the fact that people of a given caste have had their 
own kind of work means that they may have some or a great deal 
of pride in it, and at least a sense of identification with it. There 
is no uncertainty in the small child’s mind as to whether he will be 
able to find work or to support himself. His future is clear.” This 
state of affairs still lingers to some extent in the villages (7). But by 
and large these caste monopolies in occupations have broken down. 
The economic role is no longer well-defined, nor the clientele fixed. 
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New occupations which have multiplied in recent years are accessible 
to all irrespective of caste. The so-called untouchable castes have 
started working as masons, and some higher castes have taken to 
tailoring, or leather work in factories. Therefore, each individual 
by himself is jostling for jobs and positions. This has cut at the very 
root of the feeling of security which was one of the features of caste- 
society. The result is a high degree of competitiveness. The recent 
rise in unemployment has further intensified the feeling of insecurity 
which is largely job-centred. As this is largely related to empleyment 
and political spheres, heightening of caste consciousness and group 
formation has relevance largely to those areas. Caste as such has 
broken down, and the insecurity that the process has generated has 
brought about its resurgence in a new garb—the formation of interest- 
‘orinted groups along caste lines. The wide spread feeling exists 
that the availability of jobs and privileges is dependent to a con- 
siderable extent upon one’s belonging to a caste. Caste-animosity 
is a natural consequence: That the new groupings have followed 
the caste line supports the hypothesis that caste still occupies a vital 
place in the individual’s frame of reference and that he is psycho- 
logically unprepared for the rapid social change that engulfs him. 

Unjust distribution of economic favours and political patronage 
to members of one’s own caste in preference to others has become 
a regular pattern of social behaviour. It is publicly condemned, 
but in actual practice it seems rampant. Each group is resorting 
to this undesirable practice to a lesser or greater extent. What is, 
however, interesting is that “‘casteism’’ is perceived only in others; 
one’s own group is looked upon as free from it. (15) Blame is pro- 
jected to other castes which are viewed as ‘culprits’ in the game. 

Two more symptoms of intensification of caste feeling on political 
plane will be discussed. The first is the generation and intensification 
of socio-political stereotypes concerning various castes. As Ghurye (€) 
says, “‘Attitudes of exclusiveness and distrust, enshrined in the old 
vernacular proverbs, between caste and caste, still persevere even 
in the minds of the educated”. Heightening of caste tensions have 
also intensified these stereotypes and have “‘enriched”’ them by further 
attribution of undesirable traits. As the conflict is largely on the 
politico-economic level, most of the ascribed traits relate to these 
fields. These caste stereotypes, in their turn, have become carriers 
of caste prejudice. 

The second symptom relates to the increase in the receptivity 
to rumours and gossip about doings and misdeeds of individuals 
eee to certain. castes. One of the results of insecurity is the 

ghtening of individual’s suggestibility, and making him ‘“rumour- 
prone” (17). Pars Ram’s study (10) shows that the insecurity made 
the community victims of all kinds of rumours concerning riots and 
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atrocities by the other community. Such rumours, as is obvious, 
would intensify caste tension, and provide an apparent justification 
for caste loyalty practised by an individual and his community. 

No analysis of caste dynamics would be complete without a 
reference to the role of ‘“‘warped’’ personalities. A number of social 
psychologists have viewed prejudice as a type of mental disease. 
The famous study by Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford (5) demonstrates 
that the prejudiced, anti-Semite was found to be a compulsive con- 
formist, exhibiting anxiety at the appearance of any social deviation. 
He appears to be a person with little insight into himself, who projects 
_his own undesired traits on to other people, so that he blames people 
against whom he is prejudiced for traits which are characteristic 
of himself. He has a tendency towards stereotyped thinking and 
is unimaginative. He tends to have unconscious inferiority feelings. 
Ackerman and Jahoda(1) in their study of anti-Semitic patients 
undergoing psycho-analytic treatment found that anti-Semitism 
resulted from some distortion in personality structure and fulfilled 
certain needs. Anxiety and lack of security were among the principal 
traits of anti-Semitics. Fearing attacks on their integrity as in- 
dividuals, they counter-attacked against Jews, the handiest object. 
Such persons were also found to have an overwhelming desire to 
conform, to appear ‘respectable’ and to attach themselves to 
dominant organisations, and are characterised by outward submissive- 
ness and inward aggresiveness. Mitra’s study with the Rorschach 
technique of prejudiced personality among Hindu boys indicates 
that “‘among the boys entertaining the greatest prejudice towards the 
Muslims there is the greatest tendency to unconscious reaction to guilt 
and consequent projection of guilt upon members of out-groups’’. (10) 

Such “‘prejudiced personalities” certainly are found among persons 
strongly swayed by caste considerations in political activities. They 
easily become the focus and carriers of caste feeling and caste-hatred. 
They set the pattern for other ‘neutrals’. A fuller study of these 
individuals and their role in the generation and growth of caste tension 
would be obviously fruitful. 

The picture presented so far of the contemporary Indian society 
is depressing. It is, however, definite that caste is being eradicated. 
Its play on the political arena is probably the last citadel of a dying 
institution. It has largely lost its Jegal and social backing. At 
least in public, being swayed by caste feelings is regarded as a social 
stigma. It lies with the political parties and leadership to take a 
bold step to punish the so-called “‘casteists” rather than allow them 
to occupy positions of prestige and power. Seldom a political party 
has demonstrated that it is above caste considerations. In order to 
ensure its success, it has tried to match candidates according to castes. 
This is only. perpetuating caste loyalty and jealousies. It is about 
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time that the political leadership gave a true lead to the country 
by paying no heed to castes, and chose candidates according to 
sheer merit and allegiance to a programme. Further, Ghurye (6) 
is right in saying that “in order to diminish caste loyalty the first 
step that we should take is to ignore it altogether. Caste must be 
regarded as a purely individual concern with which the State as the 
national organisation should have nothing to do.” It is indeed 
gratifying that since independence, caste has been ignored in official 
censuses. 

Prejudice often finds environmental support in the distinctive 
physical features or characteristic nomenclatures of certain commu- | 
nities. These are used as cues for perceptual differentiation of in- 
dividuals into distinctive groups. By and large, it is not always 
easy to identify Indian castes by their physique. As for caste-names 
and surnames, there has been a growing tendency to drop them, or 
certain popular surnames are adopted irrespective of castes. Years 
back it was not difficult to guess a person’s caste by his name. 
These days, ‘Sinhas’, ‘Kumars’ and ‘Naths’—to mention only a few— 
can belong to any caste. This has been an important step by which, 
however inadvertently, one of the most important sociological cues 
for identifying members of particular castes has been eliminated. 
Without in any way suggesting that all cultural differences be erased, 
it is certain that elimination of distinctive caste names would help 
to eradicate caste discrimination by making identification of castes 
difficult. 

Lastly, it would be wrong to suggest that intergroup hostility 
results if groups, either due to their culture or physical characteristics, 
are easily differentiated. ‘Cultural differences by themselves are 
not bad; on the other hand, they lead to the richness and variety 
in our social life’. (18) The main cause of tension is incompatibility 
of goals and lack of commonly shared values. It is significant to note 
that during the days of struggle for the country’s freedom, which 
was & strong common goal for everyone, caste had gone underground. 
Since independence, there has been a weakening or non-sharing of 
an all-embracing goal. In its absence, many segmental goals have 
appeared. These sub-goals are often incompatible with one another. 
For the achievement of these goals grouping on caste lines has taken 
place. Caste, once again, has “‘appeared over-ground in a somewhat 
new shape—casteism” (13). With segmental goals of each caste, 
often Incompatible with one another, social tension is inevitable. 
i Ene Late GRR ae ae goal’(16) would constitute one of 

g this tension. Such a goal should not only be 
vital to all the groups but be such that it cannot be attained without 
ine SP SCHB collaboration and cooperation of everyone. It would 

scend the segmental goals of each caste, and act as a cohesive 
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or cementing agency among groups. Sherif’s (16) interesting study 
of conflict between rival groups of boys, and the later harmony is 
a case in point. 


In this paper the dynamics of caste have been analysed and a 
number of explanations have been advanced. They are to be viewed 
as a set of working hypotheses capable of experimental varification. 
It is felt that formation of such hypotheses and their verification 
through experimental and field investigations will greatly help to 
illuminate the dynamics of the dying institution of caste in contem- 
porary India. 
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PRINCIPLES IN FURNITURE DESIGNING 
BrigJEsH KUMAR VERMA 
1. SHATING PROBLEM 


(1.1). For a sufficiently long period it was a belief with most of 
the people that seats are inclined to encourage laziness. or this 
reason, in certain working situations the provision of seats was con- 
sidered unnecessary and undesirable. This was particularly true in 
factories, manufacturing concerns and jobs of armed forces where 
the general practice was to keep the operators standing at work. 
However, since the problem of sitting posture started receiving 
attention in medical literature some eighty years ago and certain 
war-problems of safety and comfort had to be studied and solved 
with great earnestness, the attitude has considerably changed. It 
is now greatly realized that prolonged standing at work causes dis- 
comfort and fatigue. The use of seats reduces fatigue, increases 
output by increasing capacity for work and enables work to be per- 
formed with greater efficiency and accuracy. Therefore, operators 
should sit at their work wherever practicable. 

(1.2). To provide workers with seats is however not enough. 
With the progress of civilization we are becoming more and more 
dependent on seats (and other items of furniture) in a variety of 
situations and it comes as a pressing duty on us to study and under- 
stand the anthropometric, anatomical and physiological principles 
involved in the designing of seats without which it is not possible 
to produce really useful seats that may support the body in an efficient 
sitting position, reduce the fatigue of the operator to a minimum, 
and keep him in ‘the optimum relation to his work’. We should 
no more be prepared to produce and accept in use chairs as unhealthy 
in size and shape as those Hgyptian chairs, with uncomfortable vertical 
back-rest, used thousands of years ago. 

(1.3). It has been found that a close correlation exists between 
health and good posture (Brown, 1917; Jones, 1933; Steindler, 1935; 
Hansson, 1945; Darcus and Weddell, 1947) and a bad posture is 
liable to cause disabilities involving the skeletal, muscular, circulator 
and digestive systems (Goldthwait, 1941; Darcus and Weddell, 1947). 
Corrections in posture have been found to increase alertness, vigour 
and endurance (Osgood, 1931) and improve the circulation and res- 
piration of most people (Laplace and Nicholson, 1936; see also Asmu- 
ssen, 1940) by allowing adequate space to the various organs for the 
performance of a normal function (Bowen, 1928; Goldthwait, Brown, 
Swain and Kuhns, 1934; Goldthwait, 1935, 1941; Darcus and Weddell, 
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1947). There is, however, no one correct posture for all individuals 
(Appleton, 1946) and the normal range is large. The design of the 
seat should therefore provide the operator with the best average 
position (Darcus and Weddell, 1947). 


(1.4). A seat of proper size and correct design makes sitting a 
comfortable job. It reduces. fatigue of the user by giving him an 
efficient working position. ‘This is a position in which the different 
segments of the body are balanced vertically upon one another, so 
that the weight is borne mainly by the bony framework with a mini- 
mum of effort and strain on muscles and ligaments (Bowen, 1928) 
and no arteries or nerves are subjected to excessive pressure’. By 
permitting several restful positions to the body it allows the user 
to change his posture from time to time and during rest-pauses, thus 
promoting blood circulation through fatigued muscles (Vernon, 1922). 
In a suitably constructed chair, one is able to slide forward and lean 
against a back-rest, thus distributing some of the body-weight to 
the back and relieving the pressure. on the skin over the buttocks 
(Darcus and Weddell, 1947). A reclining position provides more 
rest than small changes in the upright position (Gilbroth and Gilbroth, 
1919). Christensen (1951) also points out that ‘a sitting position 
with the legs close to the horizontal level will favour the return flow 
of blood to the heart and diminish the blood accumulation in the 
legs, arising from the hydrostatic effect. He adds that ‘due to favour- 
able conditions for the blood circulation, the horizontal or close to 
horizontal position of the body is the resting position of choice’. . 


(1.5). Akerblom has briefed the chief characteristics of an ideal 
chair as follows: ‘It is so low that even those with short legs can 
sit on it without discomfort to the legs. The seat slopes somewhat 
_ backwards. These characteristics combine to enable one to make 
full use of the backrest. The backrest slopes backwards and has a 
forward convexity which gives restful support to the small of the 
back. A particularly important characteristic of the chair is the 
good opportunity which it offers for changing one’s position’. 


(1.6). Darcus and Weddell (1947) have given details about how 
the bucket-shaped or ‘ploughman’ seat with a perineal elevation 
(or pummel), that had been widely used by the Royal Navy, was 
very unsatisfactory in all respects. They have outlined the various 
anthropometric, anatomical, physiological and mechanical principles 
and requirements of an ideal seat for use with naval war-weapons, 
and have described the design of an adjustable seat specifically 


1, Full details are given in a report by Darcus (1946) ,to the Gunnery Sub-com- 
mittee of the Royal Naval Personnel Research Committee. Some of the details given 
by Darcus and Weddell (1947) are as follows: The seat must have a vertical adjust- 
ment of 4 inches (10 cm.). The foot-rest should be adjustable, making a knee-angle 
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meant for use with sighting-apparatus. Emphasizing the great 
importance of the principle of maintaining stability in naval war 
weapons (see also Miiller, 1936; Haxton, 1945; and Hugh-Jones, 
1947) by the use of counter pressure between the feet and the back- 
rest, they suggested that similar seats should be tried experimentally 
in other situations aboard ship. 


(1.7). Many of the principles established during the course of 
investigations may be directly applied to the design of seats for 
industrial purposes, for buses, tram-cars, trains, cinema-halls and 
hotels, ete. However, they have pointed out that the final design 
of a seat in any particular (industrial) situation must be considered 
as an individual problem, ‘owing to diverse character of the factors 
involved’. 


(1.8). Studies made: Henry (1945) and Randall (1946) have 
contributed to the study of ‘seat comfort’, and Akerblom (1948) has 
studied the ‘standing and sitting posture with special reference to the 
construction of chairs’. Akerblom’s report was translated into 
English by Synge. He wrote on ‘chairs and sitting’ again in 1951 
(published in 1954). Bennett studied school posture and seating 
in U.S.A., publishing the report in 1928. The data consisted of 
measurements taken on 3,615 children from the kindergarten through 
grade twelve in the educational institutions of Des Moines, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, and in the New Trier High School in Winnetka. The 
results of Birmingham Anthropometric Survey, made to determine 
proper dimensions for school chairs, were published in 1956. 


(1.9). Problems connected with the design of passenger chairs for 
aircraft have been studied by McArthur (1940, 1941), Wilson (1945), 
Dugoon (1947), McCarley (1947), Cumberland (1948) and Burnard 
(1951), and de Haven (1952, 1953). The British Overseas Airways 
Corporation published in 1946 the results of a study on the design 
of adjustable passenger chairs for aircraft. 


of 165° possible in different individuals. In naval warfare, it has been estimated that 
the maximum extrinsic force tending to displace an operator from his seat is about 
200 pounds (90 kg.), whereas the mean pressure that can be maintained with each 
leg in the position described, is about 500 pounds (227 kg.). The depth of the seat 
should be 18 inches (46 em.). The front 8 inches of the seat-cushion should be sloped 
to an angle of 10° to the horizontal and the back 10 inches disposed horizontally. The 
front part of the cushion should be rounded and softly sprung. The seat-covering 
should be fluted transversely. The siope of the foot-rest should be at right-angles 
to the leg-bones, and as the leg is held at 20° to the horizontal in the optimum position, 
the foot-rest should slope at 110° to the horizontal. The length of the foot-rest should 
be 14 inches and the width 15 inches. A heel-rest must be fitted to the lower end 
of the foot-rest. It should project at right-angles to the foot-rest and bo at least 3 
inches deep. The back-rest should be 5 inches in vertical depth, with its contre 
sot inches above the compressed seat-cushicn. It should be placed 4 inch behind the 
pekedas of the seat. The width of the back-rest should be 15 inches. The pivot 
see d be placed 1 inch below the centre of the back-rest. Lateral thing supports 
should be attached to the distal part cf the sides of the seat whenever practicable, 
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(1.10). When the Army Air Corps of America found that the 
equipment prepared on the basis of English designs was too small 
for the comfort and efficiency of its personnel, Hooton organized and 
_ directed a survey of body sizes of aviation cadets and gunners for 
. solving the problem of adapting space accommodations to human 
requirements. The survey included dimensions of seats. 


(1.11). Later on, under the initiative taken by the Interterritorial 
Passenger Agents’ Association, Hooton (1945) organized, supervised, 
and analyzed the study of adult body measurements in relation to 
the size of seats for railroad carriages. In collaboration with the staff 
and some engineers he designed a chair that made it convenient to 
take the necessary and pertinent measurements. This survey has 
been of great value in the standardization of measurements for rail- 
way coach seating and to the transportation industry as a whole. 
It may be mentioned that the Car Construction Committee of the 
American Association of Railroads had approved the standard dis- 
mensions as obtained in Hooton’s report even before it was published. 


(1.12). The design of seats for car, truck and tractor has been 
studied by Anon (1946), Roberts (1945) and Cannon (1948) respectively. 
Other contributors, directly or indirectly concerned with such problems, 
are Tea (1938), Schilling (1948) and Churchill (1946). Lundervold 
(1951) has carried out electromyographic investigations during seden- 
tary work, especially typewriting, and Woodson (1954) studied seating 
as related to electronic equipment operators. The auditorium seating 
has been discussed by Pawley (1937) and the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service have studied the problem of seating for workers 
in factories. 

(1.13). Recently, as an outstanding inter-disciplinary exercise, the 
designing of a driver’s seat and controls for a tractor-mounted hoe 
developed by the National Institute of Agricultural Engineering, 
has been reported. K. Provins, of the Department of Human 
Anatomy of the University of Oxford, described the various anatomi- 
cal and physiological considerations taken into account at an inter- 
national seminar under the title ‘Fitting the Job to the Worker’, 
organized by the European Productivity Agency at Leyden in 1957. 


(1.14). Seat height: In seat construction the height of the seat 
is the most important measurement to be considered. The height 
should be such, so as to allow small movements of the leg muscles 
which have a favourable effect on blood circulation (see Christensen, 
1951). In a pamphlet issued by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service (1941), it has been recommended that the seat should be 
about half an inch lower than the length of the lower leg so as to give 
moderate support to the thighs. In the report of a survey in seating 
conducted by Hooton (1945) it has been suggested that a relief of 
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pressure on the popliteal area can be brought about by lowering the 
seat height at least one inch. Clement (1951) has noted that ‘it is 
apparently possible to sit with ease on a chair less than the optimum 
height but uncomfortable to sit on one above it. He points out that, | 
‘here the critical consideration is to fit the short people satisfactorily . 
because there will be considerable tolerance with the tall people’. 
The longer-legged people can comfortably adjust to a lower seat 
height by placing the feet forward of the vertical from the front edge 
of the seat to floor (see Hooton 1945). In situations where the same 
seats are used by men and women both, the obvious fact that a seat 
height well suited to males will be too high for females has to be con- 
sidered, while determining the seat height. 


(1.15). Seat depth: The back rest is of no use if the person cannot 
make contact with it. To make this contact possible, the depth 
of the seat should not be more than the length of the thigh from the 
fold of the knee to the back in the sacral region. It should however 
be sufficient to afford light support for the thighs almost to the hollow 
of the knee (Hebestreit 1930). If the seat length is too short, the 
popliteal area will press heavily on the edge of the seat causing dis- 
comfort. The thighs must not press heavily against the front edge 
of the cushion for it may prevent the free movement of the legs and 
may possibly lead to interference with the blood-supply to the legs 
(Darcus and Weddell 1947). 


- (1.16). Seat Cushion: The maximum weight of the body should 
be borne on the ischial tuberosities that are covered by the skin which 
is specially modified in blocd-supply to withstand prolonged pressure 
(Edwards and Duntley 1939). No undue pressure should be placed 
on the soft parts of the thigh. 


(1.17). The cushion should be resilient (Hebestreit 1930; Kinde- 
berger and Atwood 1935; Beal 1945) to take care to the variation 
in spinal curves and, in certain situations, to help in the elimination 
of transmitted vibrations which are one of the causes of unnecessary 
fatigue (Gilbreth and Gilbreth 1919; McFarland 1941), but the degree 
of resilience should be such that, while the maximum pressure is on 
the ischial tuberosities, the body-weight is distributed over the largest 
area possible. The variation of the degree of compression should 
not exceed 1 inch with persons of different body builds. 


_ (1.18). Slope of the seat: If the seat slopes backwards the comfort 
is greatly enhanced. It is not exactly known how many degrees of 
slope is most useful and the value may differ from person to person, 
The Birmingham Anthropometric Survey (1948) recommends a slope 
of 5 to 7 degrees for school seats and Akerblom (1951) suggests that 
it may probably be correct for ordinary chairs. In the opinion of 
Darcus and Weddell (1947) it is desirable that the part of the seat 
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cushion supporting the tuberosities should be flat and disposed 
horizontally. 

(1.19). Back rest and Lumbar Support: Akerblom (1951) points 
out that ‘the discomfort of sitting in badly designed chairs is felt 
most acutely in the back.’ The first attention paid in the improve- 
ment of the chair’s design was, therefore, for the back of the chair. 
Staffel remarked in 1884 that ‘our chairs, almost without exception, 
are constructed more for the eye than the back’. The statement 
stands true even today. 


(1.20). The lumbar spine, due to its position and mobility, is 
subject to greatest strains while the body is in sitting position. There- 
fore, there must be a support for the lumbar region of the back. ‘For 
optimum efficiency, the pressure applied to the back-rest must be 
distributed equally over as large an area as possible’. For this ‘the 
transverse curve of the back-rest must conform to the anatomical 
curvature of the lumbar region, and the dimensions of the back-rest 
should permit the accommodation of individuals of varying sizes’ 
(Darcus and Weddell 1947). It is thus advisable to give support 
for a greater part of the back but, in working position, care must be 
taken that it does not restrict the movement of the spine. Dealing 
with the problem of railway coach seating, Hooton points out that 
support be given (also) at the base of the skull. Akerblom (1951) 
suggests that some space must be left below the lumbar support so 
that one can sit far enough back to arch the small of the back slightly. 


(1.21). The more the back-rest slopes backwards the more com- 
fortable the seat will be, but for a good working position the slope 
should not be too much. Morant (1947) finds that a slope of 110-125 
degrees from the horizontal gives a comfortable position to the body. 
Akerblom (1951) too finds the slope of 115 degrees to be the best for 
ordinary chairs. 


(1.22). A complete support for the back was not possible in a 
seat for use with war-weapons, owing to the limitations of space and 
weight. The full support would also restrict the movements of the 
spine. This being so, the most efficient support for the back was 
found in a back-rest fitting accurately into the lumbar hollow (Hebes- 

giteit 1930), that would permit free mobility at the thoraco-lumbar 
junction of the spine, the place where the greatest degree of spinal 
movement occurs (Gallois and Japiot 1925; Bowen 1928). 


(1.23). Making recommendations for designing seats meant for 
naval-war weapons, Darcus and Weddell suggested that the back- 
rest should be round at edges, suitably padded, and ‘so pivoted about 
a transverse axis that it automatically adjusts itself to fit the different 
slopes of the back in different people when sitting erect, and to the 
changing contours of the back during sighting movements’, 
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(1.24). In connection with the question of how the spinal curves 
and the shape of the back rest should be brought to fit into each 
other, the studies made by Hooton and Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany (1945) are of great importance. Hooton’s method consisted of 
moulding a lead rod to the curves of the spine with subjects in three 
different positions—erect standing position, erect sitting position 
and a position when the back of the chair was at maximum inclina- 
tion possible in that chair—and tracing the profile with the axis 
vertical. The Heywood-Wakefield Company used fine moulder’s 
sand and templates for studying the curves in three different positions 
of recline. 


(1.25). The conclusions reached by the two parties regarding the 
condition of spinal curves in the sitting position were identical with 
each other. It was found that if the cushion of the seat and the 
back is sufficiently elastic and compressible, and the subject has 
enough weight to bring about average compression of these cushions, 
both back-rest and seat accommodate themselves to the spinal curves. 
Therefore, under such conditions, the cushions need not be moulded. 
In general, the studies concluded that the lumbar curve tends to be 
flattened practically to the vanishing point in most. subjects in an 
erect sitting position. In the reclining position ‘the lumbar curve 
is diminished to nothing in some subjects and in others seems to be 
retained in a diminished form’. 


(1.26). Contradicting the prevailing opinion that it is the muscles 
which actively limit forward flexion of the spine (Sjostrand 1949), 
Akerblom (1951) says that ‘it is quite restful to stand with the back 
arched forwards, but to sit with such an arch in the small of the back 
is very tiring if one has no support for the back. The most restful 
position for sitting without support for the back is to sit round shoul- 
dered with the body hunched forwards in a ‘slumped’ position. At 
a very early stage Fick (1911) pointed out that the spine is then bent 
forward to its utmost and is supported by its ligaments so that the 
muscles can relax. This is confirmed by electromyograms of the 
long muscles of the back, which demonstrate that when the spine 
is fully flexed these muscles are inactive (Akerblom 1947, 1948; Allen 
1948; Floyd and Silver 1951 and Lundervold 1951)’. 


(1.27). Elbow rest: In anormal but erect sitting position, pene 
a majority of the people will find themselves in a comfortable position 
with regard to elbow rest if, in supporting the forearm on the arm- 
rest, the shoulders are level (not hitching up) and the angle between 
the upper arm and the forearm is approximately 90°. Thus, what is 
mainly important in determining the elblow height is ‘the length of 


the upper arm relative to the length of the torso’. The length of 
the forearm or hand is of no importance. 


e 
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(1.28). Foot rest: Christensen (1951) has noted that a sitting 
position with hanging legs should be avoided as a working position. 
In situations, such as a running train, if the feet have no support 
there will be every difficulty in resisting the inertia of movement. 
If a foot-rest is to be provided, it should be so placed that ‘at the 
ankle, the foot is maintained at right-angles to the leg, for, in this 
position, at rest, both the anterior and posterior groups of leg-muscles 
are relaxed and, when exerting pressure, both groups are counter- 
acting equally and no undue strain is thrown on either group’ (Darcus 
and Weddell 1947). 


2. PLANNING FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


(2.1). School furniture and equipment: So far three important 
surveys have been undertaken to choose and collect functional mea- 
surements that are useful to designers in planning school furniture, 
equipment and buildings. Bennett’s measurements, concerned with 
school posture and seating, have been widely used in designing and 
manufacturing various types of school furniture and equipment that 
are now on sale in U.S. markets. While Bennett had taken measure- 
ments in erect sitting position in the chair, and also in reading and 
writing positions at the desk, his report contains information only 
about the former. 


(2.2). The second survey was planned, initiated and directed by 
Dr. W. E. Martin, Specialist for School Furniture and Equipment, 
of the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. The study was undertaken for selecting the functional 
body measurements of school-age children which are of importance 
(i) to design engineers and manufacturers in planning new furniture 
and equipment for school use, and to their agents in distributing such 
items to schools; (ii) to architects and school plant specialists in design- 
ing and planning school buildings, facilities, and services; and (ili) to 
school administrators, school business officials, and class room teachers 
in selecting and purchasing furniture and equipment. 


(2.3). The report, published in 1954, proved very useful. It 
serves as a handbook for manufacturers, design engineers, architects, 
and school officials for use in planning school equipments and buildings. 
It contains functional body measurements of 3,318 children ranging 
in age from 5 to 21 years. The number of actual measurements 
taken is 52, while 76 measurements were computed from the basic 
measurements. 


(2.4). The third study, known as Birmingham Anthropometric 
Survey, was planned in 1946. The first report, prepared in 1947, 
was only provisional, because the data were limited. Later on the 
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survey was completed and another report, containing results based 
on more adequate samples, was published in 1956 by ‘the Department 
of Anatomy, University of Birmingham. 


(2.5). The statistics are based on forty measurements taken on 
some 5,000 children aged from 5 to 18 years. The report however 
contains the findings for only 14 measurements. It covers a complete 
range of healthy school children taken from 138 schools including 
infant, junior, secondary modern, secondary grammar, and technical 
schools of local education authorities, and independent schools. 
The schools were taken from all types of area ‘ranging from good 
residential districts to clearance areas, and varying from urban to 
the most rural conditions’. 


(2.6). Body measurements in characteristic working positions can 
improve the design of school equipments and thus contribute to the 
efficiency, health, comfort and safety of the students. The accelerated 
body-development, as has been observed in Britain, U.S.A., New- 
Zealand and some other countries, emphasizes the importance of con- 
tinued research. 


(2.7). There is great need for such studies for designing equipments 
in suitable sizes and shapes to meet the requirements of man in anato- 
mical, physiological and psychological sense. The problem is not 
only of determining dimensions, shape and convenient working heights 
but also of space—the minimum area required for a particular estab- 
lishment, the space to be left between different items of equipment, 
and the arrangement of equipments in the total space available. 


(2.8). In this connection, a few studies made are of interest. 
Stayton reported the results of a study that covered 100 ninth- to 
twelfth-grade girls of the Analy Union High School, Sebastopal, 
California, in 1938. The purpose of the study was to determine 
proper heights for clothing laboratory tables. Englehardt studied 
the working heights of Elementary School Children, Haywood worked 
on ‘planning and equipping Home Economics rooms in Kansas High 
Schools, and Caudill studied the space requirements for teaching and 
the designing of Elementary Schools for Texas. In 1941, Anderson 
made specific recommendations about the dimensions of equipments 
and space requirements of girls in foods laboratories, based on a 
study of proper working heights for 87 ninth-grade junior-high-school 
girls and 100 twelfth-grade senior-high-school girls attending foods 
and clothing classes in the schools in Corvallis, Oregon. 


(2.9). Furnishing offices: That many people, especially women, 
find their tables too high is demonstrated in almost any Office. It is 
unfortunate that the general practice with manufacturers has been to 
fix the height of the table first and then to fix up the height of the 
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chair to that. of the table. This procedure is unscientific. The proper 
method would be to adjust the height of the chair according to the 
length of the lower leg, and then to adjust the height of the table 
to that of the chair. Akerblom points out that sufferers from back- 
ache and people with weak backs are benefited by scientifically designed 
chairs and tables. He suggests that it may also help in the prevention 
of weakness of the back. 


(2.10). ‘When designing furniture for special purposes, one should 
start with the idea that the person, the chair and the table form a 
connected system and go on to adopt the furniture to the particular 
circumstances’ (Akerblom, 1951). 


(2.11). The office must be keenly keyed to the requirements of the 
workers through a scientific planning. The office building should be 
designed and constructed with great carefulness and it should be 
equipped with proper furniture sized and shaped with due regard to 
the body-structure and function of human beings who are to use it. 
If this is done it would increase the prestige and efficiency of operation 
of the office. It would minimize greatly the ill-effects of long working 
hours on the health of the workers. It would increase the output 
and thus allow the organization to render a greater service to the 
country. 


(2.12). Problem in buses, trams and trains: Those who have 
travelled in the private buses of Calcutta city might have noticed 
that there are certain defects in the size, design and arrangement of 
seats which make sitting an uncomfortable job. Such defects may 
be found in most of the buses running anywhere in India. The seats 
meant for two individuals are not sufficiently wide to accommodate 
two bodies of even average size, thus causing inconvenience to most 
of the people using them. The longer seats, meant for three, four or 
five individuals, suffer from the same defect. Quite often, one of the 
individuals occupying a long seat cannot use the back-rest as the space 
available to him is very narrow. This makes him feel tired easily 
because the back of the body, supported by a flexible column of bony 
elements (vertebrae), is subject to the greatest strains while the body 
is in a sitting position, and therefore, with no support, the discomfort 
is most acutely felt there. Further, the space left between two seats, 
one behind the other, is often not sufficient. The result is that the 
knees of a passenger rub against the back-rest of the seat in front of 
him. The thighs, therefore, can not be kept parallel, and if they are 
thrown apart, is adds inconvenience to passengers sitting or standing 
on the sides. 

(2.13). Not only seats and their arrangement, but even the height 
of windows should be determined on a scientific basis. It is very 
natural that passengers travelling in such vehicles as a bus like to have 
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an unobstructed view of the places they pass by, and it is therefore 
essential that windows are placed at a suitable height to satisfy this 
urge as best as possible. 


(2.14). I really wonder what considerations have gone into fixing 
the height of horizontal rods attached to the ceiling in Calcutta trams. 
They are placed so high that even people of above-average stature 
find it difficult to hold the rods properly. Women, who have to keep 
standing in trams during peak hours of the day, are the worst sufferers, 
excepting of course some chivalrous ladies who find it unnecessary to 
use arms for support or care for the rod, and are satisfied with the 
support they get from the crowd all around them. If they determine 
to catch hold of the rod, they may have to break one of their joints 
in the arm to make it possible! For most of the feminine arms it is 
simply impossible to reach the rod. While moving in the running 
tram, for a seat or for the gate, they have no other alternative but 
to catch hold of the passengers’ clothes lest they may fall. Many 
passengers take the risk of breaking their fingers by holding the 
net-covering of the ceiling fans. 


(2.15). Realizing the great need for a large number of rods at 
different places and in different directions for supporting the standing 
passengers, most of the private buses have been equippeped with a 
network of rods. State buses, however, have not shown enough 
common-sense about the rod-problem and the trams have not shown 
even a trace of it in this direction. 


(2.16). I do not know exactly how a human body takes it but in 
many trams and buses of Calcutta some people are pulled towards 
their back, and more commonly side-ways. I know less about how 
sitting on such seats, which face the back or the sides of a moving 


vehicle, affects, if at all, the physiological condition of the human 
organism. 


(2.17). I cannot decide whether it is necessary to point out that 
seats facing the sides of a train-compartment have been extirpated 
in the so-called new type of railway compartments, when it is a fact 
that even in the new type, about half of the passengers are pulled 
towards their back, if not towards sides. However, it would be a 
blind and unjust proposition to do away with “‘pulling-by-back” unless 
the practice is proved injurious to human body and unless family 
planning gets a mysterious control over our country’s population ! 


(2.18). Studies in the anatomical, physiological and psychological 
aspects of the problem of furnishing a See. ee with 
a large scale anthropometric survey on representative populations 
can solve such problems as pointed above. A minimum size and a 
suitable design for seats and the manner of using the horizontal and 
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vertical spaces in buses, trams and trains can be recommended on 
the basis of conclusions reached, and considerable comfort and con- 
venience can be provided in this way to about 90 percent of the users 
if not more. 
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FAMILY AND MARRIAGE IN LAHAUL VALLEY 
NARENDRA GoPaL NaG 


Lahaul valley, which comprises an area of 1,764 sq miles and 
ranges between 9,500 ft. and 12,000 ft. altitudes, forms the north- 
east appendage of Kangra District in Punjab1. The valley is flanked 
by Kashmir in the North, Bara Bangahal and Kulu in the South, 
Spiti in the east and Chamba District of Himachal Pradesh in the 
west. It is cut off from Kulu Tahsil by high mountains. From 
December to March snowfalls and blizzards suspend all communica- 
tion between the valley and outside world. The common gateway 
to the valley is the Rohtang Pass, at a height of 13,506 ft. above sea- 
level. The entry intc the valley is quite hazaradous as it involves ix. 
the first lap a climb of 7,500 ft. from Manali (6,000 ft.) to Rohtang 
Pass (13,500 ft.) and then a descent from the snow-covered pass to 
Khoksar (10,400 ft.) about 7 miles from Rohtang. Khoksar is the 
first village encountered in the valley. 
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1. Recently (March, 1960), Lahaul and Spiti have been demarcated as a separate 
district in Punjab State. 
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Despite its comparative inaccessibility the valley has been sub- 
jected to external influences through invasions, trade, seasonal migra- 
tions and other types of contacts, particularly from Chamba, Kulu, 
Ladakh and western Tibet wihich, as is shown later, has a very 
interesting and important bearing on the culture of Lahaul. Lahaul, 
the former British Lahaul?, is divided into three constituent parts, 
with more or less well-defined boundaries, by the river Chandrabhaga 
(Chanab) and its two tributries, Chandra and Bhaga. The valley 
formed by Chandra is known as Aangloi or Tinnan and that formed 
by Bhaga, Gara or Bunan. The valley through which the river 
Chandrabhaga flows westawards after the confluence of Chandra and 
Bhaga is known as Pattan or Manchat. Bunnan, Tinnan, and 
Manchat are actually the dialects spoken in the respective regions. 


ETHNO-CULTURAL BACKGROUND 


No authentic population figures are available for Lahaul mainly 
on account of seasonal migrations. It is reported that during winters 
as many as 25% to 40% of the people migrate to Kulu and other 
southern tracts. During summers, some people also go to Kulu and 
Tibet for trade, their main trading commodities being Pashmina 
and other varieties of wool. However, according to the 1951 Census 
(Census of Punjab; 1951), the total population of the 14 Kothis (Kothi 
is a group of villages) in Lahaul comes to 9,437. The Qanungo of 
Lahaul and Spiti gave the population figure as 10,142—based on the 
National Register. The people of Lahaul are by no means homogene- 
ous. The people in its three constituent parts differ from each other 
in having varying ethnic strains besides differences in languages and 
customs. The regional differences are much more conspicuous than 
the usual caste or class differences. 


“The tribes and castes in Lahul are distributed by race, religion 
and occupation, and differ from each other in all these respects.” 
(Kangra Gazetteer 1917: 195). They can be classified into the follow- 
ing communities: 

(i) Thakurs or Jos: Thakurs are few in number and, though 
concentrated in Gara, are found in Rangloi as well. They represent 
the feudal landlorsds who hold Jagirs and exercised great power in 
the valley. They are predominantly Mongoloids professing Buddhism 
but have started asserting a Hindu origin. “The Thakurs, who are 
the gentry and quondam rulers of Lahul, are more or less Tibetans 
by blood, but are beginning to assert a Rajput origin.” (Ibbetson 


—-______. 


2. pice eke Lahaul was known as British Lahaul and a part of Chamba as Chambe- 
ahaul, An analogy may be found in former British Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal. 
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and Rose 1914: 10). Many of them have Hindu names but the 
geneaologies indicate that the names of their forefathers are of Western 
Tibetan origin. 


(ii) Brahman or Swangla: The Brahmans are found almost 
entirely in Pattan (Lower Lahaul) where they are at the top of the 
social heirarchy. They are mostly immigrants from Chamba and 
south and are an important cultivating caste, owing a sizeable extent 
of arable land. They generally betray Mediterranean features as 
is discussed later. 


(iii) Kanet or Rajput: The Kanets all, of whom now invariably 
declare themselves as Rajputs, are the most numerous group in 
Lahaul, outnumbering all the other groups put together, and are 
distributed all over the three parts of Lahaul. Ibbetson has recorded : 
“The Kanets of Lahul offer a few points of interest. Many of them 
in Pattan are no doubt descendents of settlers from Kulu or Bangahal, 
but the rest, and all the Kanets of Gara and Rangloi are pure 
Tibetans or nearly so.” (Ibbetson and Rose, 1914: 10). 


_ (iv) Berara: Beraras, traditional basket-makers are insignifi- 
cant in number and are found in Pattan only. 


(v) Hensi : Hensi, professional dancers and musicians, are a 
nomadic people from Spiti moving in Simla hills, Lahaul and Spiti, 
etc. and do not form a stable group in Lahauli society. 


(vi) Shipt or Dagi: Shipis are mostly domiciled in Pattan, 
though in some cases they are scattered in the lower Kothis of Rangloi, 
adjoining Pattan. They are mostly menials and in some cases culti- 
vators, but their landholdings are generally small and unproductive. 
They suffer from a number of social disabilities, being referred to as 
‘Kamin’ (derived from the Urdu word ‘Kamina’ = mean or low) or 
Harijan, and receive remuneration from Brahmans and Kanets on 
festive occasions. The Shipis or Dagis are mostly immigrants from 
Kulu (Kangra Gazetteer 1917: 195). They are variously known as 
Koli, Domra, Dom in Kulu and adjoining tracts. Dom is a generic 
name for artisan castes in these tracts. Doms are identified with the 
aboriginal, darker Proto-Australoid or ‘Pre-Dravidian’ people and 
also with people of a mixed descent from ‘Pre-Dravidians’ and 
‘Indo-Aryans’. Likewise, Shipis appear to be of a mixed descent from 
of Mediterranean and Proto-Australoid physical types and some- 
times betray features and can be identified with those of the latter 
stock. On the basis of their ethnic affliations and social status they 
can be compared with the Bajgis and Koltas of Jaunsar Bawar in 
Dehradun District of Uttar Pradesh. More or less similar is the 
case with Lohars described below. It may incidentally be mentioned 
that Shipis and Lohars, besides professing Hinduism and/or Buddhism, 
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worship certain favourite pre-Aryan or non-Brahmanical deities such 
as Sanke and Hidamba. 


(vii) Lohar or Domba: Lohars, called as Domba in Gara region, 
are mostly landless menials, distributed in Rangloi and Gara. Their 
functions and position in Lahauli society are almost the same as 
those of Shipis of Pattan. However, in addition, they are artisans 
as well, manufacturing agricultural implements and copper utensils. 
Like Shipis, they are also immigrants from Kulu and Bangahal. 
According to a legend recorded in Bunnan dialect by Moravian 
missionaries the Lohars were imported from Kulu with the corn seeds 
(Kangra Gazetteer 1917: 196). The Lohar of Kulu is probably a 
Dagi who has taken to the blacksmith’s trade (Ibbetson and Rose 
37). The 1914: only ethnic distinction between Lohars and Shipis in 
Lahaul is perhaps a sprinkling of the ‘yellow’ of Mongoloids amongst 
the former which may be due to their concubinal ties with the 
Mongoloid Kanets of Rangloi and Gara whom they serve. 

Some important features of the different regions of Lahaul may 
be summarised below. 


Upper Lahaul comprising Ranglov and Gara 


The people of Upper Lahaul have predominantly Mongoloid features 
though in some cases these are blended with Mediterranean elements. 
“The figures both of men and women are short and stout, their com- 
plexions are ruddy brown instead of a black-brown or dusky yellow, 
their faces are broad and flat, with high cheek bones and oblique 
eyes, they have broad mouths and flat noses with wide nostrials.... 
In those parts of Lahaul in which there is most admixture of Hindu 
blood, the blending of the two types is very clearly distinguishable.”’ 
(Ibbetson and Rose 1914: 12). According to Gordon Bowles ‘“The 
Bunan-speaking neighbours of the Manchati are unquestionably 
very much mixed with Tibetans.... To a lesser extent this applies 
also to the Tinan” (Bowles 1943: 99). 


(a) Rangloi: It is inhabited by Thakurs, Kanets, Shipis and 
Lohars. The Thakurs, who are few in number, reside mostly in 
Gondhla Kothi. The Kanets are the most numerous group. Shipis 
who are also few in number reside in the lower Kothi of Gushal. The 
hierarchical order is Thakurs, closely followed by Kanets and Shipis, 
who are closely followed by Lohars. Tinan is the dialect spoken in 
Rangloi, though at Gushal, Manchat is also spoken. The predominant 
religion is Buddhiam or more appropriately Lamaism. ‘There is a big 
monastery at Gondhla. Buddhism is much mixed with Hinduism 
in the area between Gondhla and Tandi where half-Buddhists and 
half-Hindus are common. 

_ (b) Gara: Thakurs, Kanets and Lohars are the chief communities 
inhabiting Gara. Kanets are numerically the largest group. Lohars 
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are the menials, serfs of the two former groups. Caste distinction is 
weakest in Gara. Mongoloid element is more pronounced than it is 
in Rangloi, particularly among Thakurs and Kanets in the north 
and north-east. Bunan is the popular dialect of this region. 
Buddhism is the chief religion and there are a number of monasteries. 


Lower Lahaul 


(c) Pattan: The Brahmans, and to a certain extent the Kanets 
of Pattan who are predominantly Hindus, show Mediterranean features 
and may well belong to this stock. Gordon Bowles, on the basis 
of his anthropometric and anthroposcopic investigations among 
the Manchati or the people of Pattan has recorded : “Like the Kanawri, 
the Manchati are, on the whole, tall, rather long-faced, narrow and 
high-nosed, with considerable bridge convexity. The skin varies 
from light brown to yellow brown; the hair is generally dark brown 
and low-waved. Beard quantity is often pronounced and the inner 
eye fold is generally absent. Eye obliquity is usually absent; lips 
are of medium or sub-medium thickness, and the incisors are shoveled 
in about half the population. Prognathism is noticeable in both the 
mid-facial and alveolar regions.... Among the Manchati, I believe 
that those physical characters which are usually associated with 
Mongoloid peoples, such as shoveled incisors and inner eyefolds, are 
largely if not entirely due to intermixture with Tibetans’ (Bowles 
1943: 98-99). Bowles, unfortunately did not consider the group 
or caste factor in his subjects of investigations among the Manchati 
and it is not unlikely that the physical characters which are associated 
with Mongoloid element, referred to above, may well have related 
to the Kanets. The Kanets of Gara who are mostly Mongoloids 
and those of Pattan (Manchat), being of the same authority and rank, 
sometimes come in contact with each other (through marriages, etc.) 
resulting in the sprinkling of Mongoloid traits among the latter. The 
Brahmans on the other hand, being more conservative, have main- 
tained their racial purity to a greater extent. 


Besides Brahmans and Kanets, the other groups found in Pattan 
are Shipis and Beraras. The Brahmans, who are the most numerous 
group in Pattan, are at the top of the caste hierarchy, followed by 
Kanets who are the next in numbers. The Shipis are at the lowest 
rung of the hierarchical ladder. Manchat is the popular dialect of 
Pattan. The religion of the local inhabitants is mainly Hinduism. 


FAMILY AND MARRIAGE 


In Lahaul, monogamous and polyandrous families exist side by 
side. Polygynous families, though rare, are also reported in some - 
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cases particularly among Thakurs. The polyandrou. fumily in Lahaul © 
is of the fraternal type wherein a group of brothers share a common 
wife. The Lahauli family is patrilocal, patrilineal and patronymic. 
The wife comes to live with the husband’s family in his village. In- 
heritance is in the male line. A typical family amongst Kanets of 
Gara. whose study was specially undertaken in village Kardeng?, 
is a joint polyandrous family having a group of brothers with one 
common wife and their children. Sometimes their unmarried or 
divorced sisters also stay with them. The eldest brother is the head 
and the representative of the family and controls all family affairs. 
The younger brothers have a subordinate position though the wife 
is held in common. The children, however, recognise all their fathers, 
speaking of them as ‘elder’ or ‘younger’ father but pay more respect 
to the eldest. The property is held in common and its division usually 
does not take place. In Pattan, where the incidence of polyandry 
is reported to be less, there has been considerable division of landed 
property on account of brothers marrying separately, sometimes setting 
up independent establishments. In the case of division of property 
among the Thakurs, the eldest brother gets the lion’s share. (Though 
all individuals of Thakur families can and are referred to as Thakurs, 
their right to be referred to as such appears to originate from the 
fact of their belonging to the family of a feudal landlord or Thakur.) 
The eldest brother (Guga) holds the title of Thakur. Among Kanets, 
however, the custom of Munda Vyad prevails, according to which 
the property is equally shared by all the brothers in the case of its 
division. The common wife holds an eminent position in the family 
and her wishes are respected. Although the brothers share her, she 
is not prepared to share them with any other woman. In case there 
happens to be no son in the family, the daughter succeeds to the 
property in preference to agnates or male kin, provided she is not 
married and settled in her husband’s village. Such an heiress enjoys 
a lot of freedom. She usually marries one of the younger brothers 
of a large family who comes to stay in her parental home. In such 
cases, the wife has greater power and she dominates the family affairs. 
In Kardeng, three families were recorded where the husband was 
staying in the parental home of his wife. Similar customs also prevail 
among the people of adjoining Ladakh where, according to Knight 
(1898 : 141-142), “if there be no son, the eldest daughter inherits the 
land and in this case the Ladak heiress enjoys a delightfully indepen- 
dent condition’. She enters into another kind of marital alliance, 
ae one man at a time a contract which, so far as she is concerned, 
ai S a no strong ties, but which is recognised as being quite 

spectable and for which the Lamas have. arranged a special 


3. The author visited this area during June-July, 1958. 
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religious ceremony. The woman selects some—according to Tibetan 
standard—well favoured younger brother of a large family and she 
makes this person her Magpa, as this sort of husband is called. 


In village Kardeng* in Gara region, there are 41 families deter- 
mined on the basis of the number of various existing marital alliances 
in all the living generations. Of these, 24 famalies (58.53%) are 
monogamous and 17 (41.46%) polyandrous. The distribution of 
monogamous and polyandrous families among the landholding group 
(Kanets) and the wage earning group (Lohars) is shown in the 
table below. 


TABLE I 


SHOWING THE TYPES OF FAMILIES AMONG KANETS AND LoHARS IN KARDENG 


Monogamous Polyandrous 
Sl. Group No. of ——- a 
Ne. families No. Percentage No. Percentage 
of 4 to 3 of 6 to 3 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1. Kanets 35 18 51.42 17 48.57 
2. Lohars 6 6 100.00 6 0.00 


It will be seen that 51.42% families are monogamous and 48.57% 
polyandrous among the Kanets. However, polyandry is actually 
practised by the Kanets to a larger extent as most of the cases of 
the monogamous families are circumstantial. To elucidate, out of 
18 cases of monogamy, Gharjamain system is being followed in 3 
on account of absence of a son in the family; in 6 cases, there is only 
one brother in the family; and in 2 cases, the families were once 
polyandrous but their type changed to monogamous on account 
of the death of one or more brothers. It will thus be seen that in 

othe cases of these 11 (61.1%) families we could not have expected 
polyandry to exist. It is only in the remaining 7 (38.9%) mono- 
gamous families that the brothers have married separately. Their 
details are as follows. In one case, 2 of the 4 brothers are sharing 
one wife and each of the two other brothers are married separately, 


4, Village Kardeng is situated in Kothi Kardeng which is comprised of villages Kardeng 
and Goazang and Gompa (Monastery). It is situated at a distance of 2} miles 
from Keylong—the headquarters of Lahaul, across the Bhaga river. It was 
the headquarters of Lahaul in the past and is situated on the old trade route to 
Leh and Ladakh. The estimated population cf the village at the time of study 
undertaken was 233, comprising 122 males and 111 females. These figures do 
not include those who have joined the Gompa. Only two groups, viz., Kanets 
and Lohars, reside in this village. ; 
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accounting for 2 cases of monogamy. In two cases, each of the two 
brothers have married separately, accounting for 4 more cases. In 
another case, 2 of the 4 brothers are sharing one wife, one brother 
has joined a monastery and the fourth one has married separately, 
accounting for the remaining one case. The reported low incidence 
of polyandry among Lohars is corroborated by the data shown in the 
above table. None of the 6 Lohar families is polyandrous at present. 
It may, however, be mentioned that one of these 6 families was 
polyandrous till recently, but on account of the two brothers in that 
family marrying separately due to friction the family type changed 
and 2 monogamous families have sprung up. 


In order to see the trend of polyandry an attempt has been made 
to see the distribution of family types in different generations among 
the Kanets of Kardeng which is shown in the table below. 


TABLE II 


SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTIONS OF FAMILY TYPES, GENERATION-WISE, AMONG KANETS 
oF KARDENG 


Monogamous Polyandrous : 
Generation Total 
Frequency Percentage Frequency Percentage 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Senior ‘ : 6 54.5 7 45.4 ll 

’ Middle 10 55.5 8 44.4 18 

Junior 2 Sue 4 66.6 6 
Total 18 jl 51.4 17 48.5 She, aa 


Here the three generations, senior, middle, junior, have been 
determined on the basis of the age of the elder brother in a genera- 
tion. Those in which the eldest brother is above 45 years of age * 
have been put in the senior generation, those in which his age ranges 
between 25-45—in the middle generation, while those in which his 
age is below 25 years—in the junior generation. It will be seen that 
in the senior generation there are more of monogamous families 
among Kanets than polyandrous ones. The cases of monogamous 
unions are, however, circumstantial, as two of these cases of monogamy 
have been reduced from polyandry due to the death of one or more 
brothers in the marital union and the other cases have been pre- 
determined due to a certain biological factor, viz., there being only 
one brother in the family. In none of the cases have the brothers 
married separately. In the middle generation the percentage of 
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monogamous families is apparently almost the same as in the senior 
generation. It may, however, be pointed out that in this generation 
there are cases of ‘true’ monogamous unions, i.e., in 5 cases of mono- 
gamous unions the brothers have married separately, of their own 
will. In this generation the distribution of types of families can 
be seen in its fuller perspective which indicates a trend towards mono- 
gamous union. In the junior generation the incidence of polyandry 
is apparently higher than in the other two generations. But it may 
be mentioned that in most of the cases of polyandrous unions in this 
generation the younger brother or brothers are too young to be active 
partners in the marital alliance and there is a possibility that in some 
cases the brothers may marry separately after coming of age as is 
evidenced by the two cases of monogamy in this generation where 
brothers have married separately. This is also indicated by the 
trend in the middle generation where separate marital alliances have 
occurred mostly in cases where the age of the eldest brother is in the 
age group 30-40 and of the brother marrying separately in the age 
group 20-30. Thus it will be seen that there is a trend from poly- 
androus unions to monogamous ones in Kardeng. These data are, 
however, hardly sufficient to hazard a generalisation in respect of the 
whole of Lahaul or even for Gara region. 

Polyandry in Lehaul does not appear to be due to any disbalance 
in sex ratio. “In those areas where polyandry exists as a solidified 
system of relationship of traditional antiquity as, for example, in 
Tibet, Sikkim, in Ladakh, Lahaul and other parts there is hardly any 
disproportion between the sexes among the ‘effective population’ ” 
(Majumdar 1958: 94). According to the 1951 Census, of the total 
population of the 14 Kothis in Lahaul comes to 9,437 which comprises 
4,789 males and 4,648 females, their ratio being 100: 97. Also, 
according to the Report of the Punjab Statistical and Hconomic 
Organisation, which conducted a socio-economic survey of Lahaul 
in 1959, there are 961 females to every 1,000 males. 

Economic factors are suggested by the Lahaulis as the main cause 
of polyandry amongst them. In the absence of a disbalanced sex ratio 
it appears to be the most operative factor for polyandry. This 
system of marriage in Lahaul is an economic arrangement, one estab- 
lished on the poverty of a barren country. The Lahaulis are chiefly 
agriculturists. The climatic conditions are, however, extreme, in 
having meagre rainfall throughout the year and heavy snowfall in 
winter which are not conducive to vegetation and growth of crops. 
This is further aggravated by the nature of the terrian which is most 
rugged and wild, affording little level ground. The cultivable lands 
are small in extent and are all under cultivation; so it is extremely 
difficult for any one to add to his fields which, as a general rule, pro- 
duce only enough to support one family. If, at the death of the 
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head of the family the property was to be divided among the sous 
and if each had a separate wife and family, there would not be enough 
to supply the wants of all of them. A solution to meet the exigencies 
of the situation devised by the sons of a family was to have one wife 
among them to ensure a joint family by which means their property 
remained undivided and expenses on living economised. There 
seems to be little doubt that economic factors help in the persistence 
of the institution of polyandry. This is supported by the fact that 
polyandry is prevalent more amongst the landholding classes like 
Kanets, whereas the incidence of polyandry amongst the menial 
classes, mostly landless, is much less. Lohars and Shipis need not 
necessarily practise polyandry to preserve their lands since they 
hardly possess any. Rockhill (1891: 211-212) writes of eastern 
Tibet states that polyandry prevails among the peasantry, but not 
among the nomads. But it is difficult to visualise that economic 
factors alone would lead to the practice of polyandry. Economic 
factors may explain the persistence of the practice but not its origin 
in this society. 

In order to find out a clue to the practice of polyandry as a tradi- 
tional trait of a people we have to look into their ethno-cultural back 
ground. The Buddhist Thakurs and Kanets of the valley of Gara, 
bordering Ladakh and W. Tibet, are predominantly Mongoloid. It 
is amongst these people that the incidence of polyandry the is highest. 
The Brahmans or Swanglas in Pattan, where Hinduism prevails, 
show predominance of Mediterranean physical features. More or 
less similar is the case with the Kanets of Pattan even if they have 
been diluted by admixture with the Mongoloids of Upper Lahaul 
(Gara). The incidence of polyandry in Pattan is reported to be 
much less than in Gara and Rangloi. ‘In Pattan, where the Hindu 
element prevails in the population, and where the holdings are some- 
what larger and more productive, many brothers have married 
separately, and divided house and lands.” (Kangra Gazetteer 1917 : 
194). In so far as the menial groups, Lohars viz. domiciled in Gara 
and Shipis of Pattan are concerned, they appear to be of a mixed 
descent and there is a possibility of an underlying Proto-Australoid 
strain among them. When outnumbered—as they are in Lahaul— 
the lower groups generally follow the institutionally established customs 
and usages among their higher groups, though there are certain devia- 
tions which result from their different socio-economic status. This is 
perhaps why Lohars, who serve Kanets and Thakurs, are observed 
practising polyandry and follow Lamaistic Buddhism. The Shipis 
of Pattan, who claim themselves as Hindus, follow the customs and 
institutions of Brahmans and as a consequence polyandry is ot 
common among them, Therefore, the hypothesis that polyandry 
im Lahaul is identifiable as a trait of Mongoloid people professing 
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Lamaistic Buddhist religion, akin to that in Ladakh and Tibet, will 
not be without ground. According to D. N. Majumdar, “from Kashmir 
to Assam, among the Mongoloid people, in some form or the other 
polyandry is reported’? (Majumdar 1958: 188). While discussing 
the countries situated in the higher ranges of Western Himalayas, 
Atkinson has observed: “With our approach to those Buddhist 
countries the curious custom of polyandry appears. Commencing 
in North-Western Tihri, we trace it through Bisahr and Lahul” 
(Atkinson : 29). It may be mentioned here that in view of the hetero- 
geneous population of Lahaul an attempt has been made to identify 
polyandry as a traditional practice of one of the ethnic groups of 
this region and the author does not trace polyandry to Mongoloids 
as a general rule, as this form of marriage is also prevalent among 
other races as well. Polyandry has a strong pocket in cis-Himalayas 
where it is commonly practised in Jaunsar Bawar in Dehradun district, 
in the Simla Hills, Rawain-Jaunpur Pargana in Tehri Garhwal, in 
Jubbal (Himachal Pradesh) and the adjoining tracts by people who 
are ‘Indo-Aryans’ or belonging to Mediterranean physical type and 
by those of a mixed descent of ‘pre-Dravidians’ (or Proto-Australoid 
physical type) and ‘Indo-Aryans’. This would refute the theory of 
Westermarck that polyandry is generally confined to Mongoloids and 
pre-Aryans, speakers of the Dravidian family of languages. On the 
gradual decay of polyandry in India, Briffault has stated that it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the disappearance of polyandry among 
the ‘Dravidian’ and Mongoloid races of India was due to the con- 
quering ‘Indo-Aryan’ race, for the latter had the same polyandrous 
institutions as the races they conquered (Briffault 1927: 677). The 
relation of polyandry to Lamaistic Buddhism, which is the popular 
religion among the Mongoloid people of Ladakh, Tibet and Lahaul, 
is also incidential. There is possibly no link between polyandry 
and this form of religion as the latter is a later development in 
Lahaul® whereas polyandry in this region appears to have a greater 
antiquity. Briffault regards the marriage institutions of Tibet as 
‘indefinitely old’ and having no connection with the Lamaistic 
Buddhism which was introduced at a comparatively late date (Bri- 
ffault 1927: 668). Rev. Francke in his ‘History of Western Tibet’ 
states that polyandry was certainly not introduced by Buddhism 
but religion never raised a finger against it (Francke 1907: 172). 

In view of the equal distribution of sexes a partinent question 
that arises is: what happens to the surplus women? The custom 
of polyandry leaves a fair number of women unmarried. Sir James 


' 5. According to Rev. Francke, A. H. (A History of Western Tibet, 1907), Buddhism 
seems to have entered Lahaul from India through the efforts of Padama Sambhava 


in the 8th century A.D. 
7 
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Lyall records: “‘...the want of chastity is accounted for by the 
custom of polyandry, which leaves a large proportion of the women 
unmarried all their lives” (Kangra Gazetteer 1917 : 197). In Kardeng, 
6 spinsters of 22, 25, 28, 40, 43 and 60 were found. Besides, it is 
not uncommon for women to become Chomos (nuns) anf half-Chomos 
and join the Gompa (monastery). In the Gompa located in Koth 
Kardeng, as many as 9 Chomos were reported to have come from the 
village Kardeng itself. Frequently men and women become half- 
Lamas anf half-Chomos, i.e., during the winter they stay in Gompa 
but come back to the village in summer to attend to agricultural 
operations and normal village business. The Lamas and Chomos 
are almost exclusively recruited from amongst Kanets. A Lohar 
cannot become a Lama. 

Though the system of polyandry does not encourage the younger 
brother or brothers of a polyandrous union to marry separately, it 
does encourage sexual lapses and as a consequence sexual relations 
are not confined to the wedlock. Many a younger brother, particularly 
those having a common wife much senior in age to them, find sexual 
gratification in the form of extra-marital relations with the unmarried 
women of the village. The surplus women also find a place in the 
system of concubinage. It is not uncommon for richer people to 
keep concubines. The Thakurs generally keep Kanet women as 
concubines, who are locally called Surjat or ‘half-wife’. The children 
born of such unions are known as Chunma. They are treated on 
par with children born of regular marriages. Polyandry does not, 
therefore, discourage concubinage but favours its existence as a 
tolerated form of extra-marital sex gratification. 

The foregoing discussion would thus indicate that marriage 
in Lahaul is not so much a means of regulating sexual relations 
as a socio-economic arrangement since a good deal of sexual activity 
is permitted outside wedlock. This argument is particularly sub- 
stantiated by the following account. Recently, two brothers, Phun- 
chok (52) and Rinchin (41) of Kardeng have married Ungemo (40), 
a divorcee from an upper Keylong village, after the death of their wife, 
Choki (40), by whom they had 7 children. On enquiring if sex was 
the cause of the second marriage, Phunchok replied, “Oh, I am now 
too old for that and so far as Rinchin is concerned he has good scope 
for his sexual gratification through other means. Someone has got 
to take care of the children and run the household and only a wife 
can do it properly.” Even all the Lamas and Chomos are not celibate 
and it has been reported that sexual relations between Lamas and 
Chomos do occur. In case a Chomo bears a child, she and her peramour 
have to leave the Gompa and stay as wife and husband in the latter’s 
pyc According to the local people the monastery at Kardeng, 
which is one of the most important monasteries in Lahaul, is a centre 
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of Tantricism, in the corrupt form of which the Tantric emphasise 
the use of sexual symbolism and by means of rituals and Yogic 
exercises seek to harness the power of sex for attaining salvation. 
Tantricism in Lahaul appears to have some affinity with that in 
Western Tibet. Snellgrove comments, ‘Especially associated with 
Uddiyana is a class of faminine beings known as dakini. There is 
frequent reference to them in the tantric texts, where they appear 
as the partners of Yogiis, flocking around them when they visit the 
great places of pilgrimage. Their presence was essential to the per- 
formance of the psycho-sexual rites and their activities generally 
are so gruesome and obscene as to earn them quite properly the name 
of witch” (Snellgrove 1957: 175). 

Marriage in Lahaul, as a general rule, takes place within the same 
community. However, in Gara, it was reported that a Thakur may 
marry a Kanet Rajput woman but not vice versa. Similarly, in 
Pattan, a Brahman may marry a Kanet woman. Marriage is, however, 
prohibited between the higher group and the menial or lower groups, 
though the women from the latter may be kept as concubines by the 
former, A Thakur or a Kanet must marry outside his rus (clan). Cross- 
cousin marriage is reported among the Dagis, Lohars and Hensis, but 
does not appear to be general. In a village, people belonging to various 
clans are generally found residing and that is why village exogamy 
is not the rule. In Kardeng quite a few marital alliances took place 
within the village. It was also observed that marriages in Kardeng 
were confined to villages in Gara region itself excepting a solitary 
case of a Lohar married in Rangloi, also in Upper Lahaul. This may 
be due to the reason that in Garo and Rangloi Buddhism is the pre- 
dominant religion, whereas in Pattan Hinduism prevails and the 
ethno-religio-cultural differences may have resulted in restricting 
marital alliances. Another reason may be that the system of marriages 
in Gara, particularly among the Kanets, generally requires a person 
to seek his own mate which leads to a type of ‘marriage by capture’ 
or elopement. The marrying partners should, therefore, be within 
an approachable distance so that it may be possible for them to meet 
each other quite often before they marry. Thus the various factors 
for restricting marital relations between the people of Upper Lahaul 
and Pattan have been the territorial distance, linguistic and religious 
differences and the way of acquiring mates. 

The practice of child marriage has not been observed amongst 
the Thakurs and Kanets. The most common age-group for women 
to marry is 18-20. It is, however, reported that in Pattan marriages 
have taken place between partness as young as 13-14 years of age. 
This appears to be mainly due to the influence of Hinduism as most 
of the people in this area, e.g., Brahmans, are immigrants from 
Chamba, Kulu and other southern tracts where Hinduism prevails, 
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The groom is generally two years older than the bride at the time of 
their first marriage. However, it has been observed in a number of 
cases of polyandrous marital unions that the younger brother or 
brothers are junior in age to the common wife. For instance, there are 
5 brothers—Kunga (39), Nawang (37), Rigzin (30), Tenzin (25) and 
Sharup (18)—who share a common wife Chinzin (35). Thus 3 of the 5 
brothers are younger in age to the common wife. The practice of 
adult marriages in Lahaul provides enough scope for the young folk, 
particularly the males, to choose their own partners. Such marriages 
can be classified into two categories, viz., (i) marriage by capture, and 
(ii) marriage by elopement. Marriage by capture, particularly among 
the Kanets of Gara, is the most common way of acquiring a mate. 
The man and the woman meet freely. The man desirous of marrying 
a woman tries to win her over with affection and love. After a period 
of courtship, when he is sure of his ground, he carries her away 
bodily from the field or an isolated place with the help of his kin 
and friends. The sudden capture is generally planned secretely 
by the man and his associates, and even the woman, though willing, 
is taken by surprise by the suddenness of the move and weeps and 
laments on the occasion, though in some cases she only makes a 
pretence of resistance and lament. The raiding party is chased by 
the woman’s relatives and friends who try to prevent the capture 
quite seriously and sometimes a fight ensues. Itis not necessary 
that the bridegroom should himself participate in the capture. 

_ The day before the author visited Kardeng, Mephan (22) of that 
village married Sonamdolma from village Lower Keylong, 24 miles 
from Kardeng, across the Bhaga. Kunga, a close friend of Mephan, 
led the capture party in the evening and while Sonamdolma was 
working in the fields carried her bodily on his back. Mephan him- 
self did not accompany the raiding party. Kunga informed : “When 
I got hold of Sonamdolma, she got nervous and started shouting 
and crying. There was a commotion as soon as the villagers 
spotted us carrying her away and _ word got way to her relatives. 
They tried to stop us and chased us but we had already had a good 
start and succeeded in bringing her to Kardeng’”’. The next day 
the maternal uncle of Mephan took sweets and Chhang, a formented 
beverage, In a pot to the girl parents. Meanwhile, the mother 
of the bride had already ascertained the wishes of her daughter 
regarding the marriage. The sweets and Chhang were accepted. The 
partaking of Chhang so offered signifies acceptance of the marriage. 
In case the woman is not willing to marry the man, the beverage 
offered ceremonially is not accepted and the mother brings the 
sores oy hack to her own village. It was reported that a year before 
ee RP OTLAS with Mephan, Sonamdolma was similarly carried away 

y one Cherrinding to village Goskyar, but since she did not agree 
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to marry him she was brought back to her village by her mother. It 
will thus be seen that the capture of a woman would not necessarily 
imply marriage as a fait accompli, unless the woman consents, may 
be after persuasion, to the marriage. This system, therefore, combines 
marriage by capture with marriage by consent. Such marriages 
involve very simple ceremonies. A reason for the system of marriage 
by capture appears to be that it entails less expenditure and that 
is perhaps why such marriages are very common among the pea- 
santry. 

The system of polyandry in Lahaul sometimes leaves the younger 
brother dissatisfied with the marital union on account of disparity 
of age between him and the common wife who may be quite senior 
in age to him, and as a result he wants a separate wife for himself. 
The consent of the parents and brothers is not forthcoming. The 
common wife in particular resents it as she considers that she has 
marital right over all the brothers and does not want another wife 
in the family. Unlike in Jaunsar-Bawar where the wife may herself 
suggest a co-wife, a woman in Lahaul, before her marriage, arrives 
at an understanding that she would hold all the brothers as husbands 
and none of the brothers would subsequently bring a wife for him- 
self. In such cases elopement is sometimes resorted to. The couple 
stay away together with their friends. The relatives of the man, 
particularly the older generation, do not welcome such a move but 
finally they acquiesce in the wishes of the young couple. Among 
the menial classes, Lohars and Shipis, however, marriages by elope- 
ment generally occur due to another reason. It is reported that 
women change their husbands without any inhibitions on their part 
and often a married woman elopes with another man. 

Marriages by arrangement are by no means absent in Lahaul. 
In such cases negotiations are conducted by the boy’s father and 
maternal uncle. They carry a pot of chhang to the bride’s parents 
and explain the purpose of their visit. The mother ascertains the 
wishes of the daughter in the matter. If the latter is willing, the 
offer of marriage is accepted and the beverage is passed around and 
drunk in a ceremonious manner. This ceremony of offering and 
drinking of chhang is repeated on two more occasions. Finally a 
rupee is offered to the girl’s father which settles the matter and the 
day for the wedding is fixed. The fetching of the bride takes place 
at night. Generally among Kanets and Thakurs the bridegreeom 
does not accopany the marriage party to the bride’s place though 
among Lohars he does. The marriage party carries presents of clothes, 
ornaments, chhang, etc., and is received on the outskirt of the bride’s 
village. There is much drinking and feasting. Games and riddles 
testing the intelligence and valour of the bridegroom’s people are held, 
accompanied by good humoured jeering and taunting from both the 
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parties. The marriage party is then stopped at the entrance of the 
bride’s house by the servants (Lohars) who demand money and allow 
the members of the party to enter only when some is paid. The 
gifts brought by the groom’s party are then displayed. The bride’s 
people then present the dowry which generally consists of a cow or 
a Churu,* utensils, ornaments, clothes, etc. After the marriage 
party has been entertained with music, dinner and chhang, the bride 
is taken to the bridegroom’s house. Before her entry, the benevolence 
of gods is invoked by the spirit medium Lama to drive away the evil 
spirits and demons who might have accompanied the party on its 
way back to the village. The Lama throws a live sheep from the 
roof of the house to the marriage party waiting outside. The sheep 
is quickly seized, torn to pieces and eaten raw. Then the Lama 
breaks a pot containing the effigy of a demon. Thereafter, the party 
enters the house where the husband or the husbands are already 
found sitting in a row. A cap is then put on by each of the brothers 
first and then by the bride signifying that the brothers and the woman 
have become husbands and wife. Through this formal ceremony 
brothers of marriageable age are allowed to share the wife. It is, 
however, not compulsory that this ceremony should always be per- 
formed before a brother is admitted to an active polyandrous union. 
It has been reported that a younger brother after attaining puberty 
may share—and has shared—the common wife without going through 
the formal ceremony. This would indicate that participation in 
the formal ceremonies and rituals is not necessary for the younger 
brothers and their marital right over the wife is recognised through 
the eldest brother. 

The system of marriage by negotiations entails more expense as 
both sides have to incur expenditure on presents and dowry. The 
husband gives some cash money to his mother-in-law as compensation 
in lieu of the trouble she undertook in feeding the bride in her child- 
hood. He also gives presents of chhang, ghee, buckwheat flour and 
silken scarves to the bride’s family. Some land or even money is 
often given to the wife to be held independently. This is locally 
called chheti. The wife makes an agreement with the husband 
that in case he marries again the chheti will not be recoverable by 
him and will be kept by the woman for her maintenance. Widows 
are allowed to remarry without any formal ceremonies to be gone 
through except a feast that may be given to the community. 
The relationship so established can more appropriately be described 
as concubinage. 

Marriage in Lahaul is not a sacrament. The various ceremonies 
associated with marriage serve only the social object of exhibiting 
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that these signify a regular marriage and not concubinage. Its 
secular character is reflected in the various forms of sexual 
relations, which are sometimes loose, and in the high frequency 
of divorce and mutual separations. Each party has a right to divorce 
the other. A divorce can remarry without inhibition. The main 
grounds for divorcee are barrenness, incompatibility of temperament, 
desertion and adultery. A divorced woman takes away her dowry 
and in case the husband seeks divorce without any serious fault on 
the part of the wife he has to give her cash compensation the value 
of which is sometimes stipulated at the time of negotiatior of the 
marriage. It may, however, be pointed out that it is rare that a 
husband seeks a divorce. Whenever he does, it is mostly due to the 
barrenness of the wife. Even adultery on the part of the wife is 
not considered a serious crime and the aggrieved husband often contents 
himself with trying to correct his wife, imposing a small penalty on 
her and getting some cash compensation from her paramour. Of 
the 4 divorcees staying at present with their parents in Kardeng, 
none has been dorvorced on the ground of adultery whereas the 
only case of divorce, initiated by the husband, was due to barren- 
ness. Cherrindorje of Guskyar village divorced Sonamo when he 
could not beget a child from her after 6 years of married life. It is 
reported that usually when a woman seeks divorce from her husband 
because of her involvement in an affair with another person, the 
prospective husband has to pay an agreed sum to the aggrieved party 
by way of compensation. A touching ceremony is often associated 
with divorce. The husband and the wife seeking separation each 
hold one end of a thread of wool with the little finger and pull it apart, 
saying that henceforth they will have no more to do with one another. 
Among the menial groups, Lohars and Shipis, the woman often simply 
abandons her husband when she goes to visit her parents and does 
not come back to stay with him. In such cases divorce is automatic. 
She has, however, to pay cash compensation to her husband or, in 
case she married again, her second husband has to do so. Among 
Lohars and Shipis it is also common for a woman to elope with another 
man and stay with him as his wife. In such cases also the second 
husband compensates the previous one by paying him cash money. 
The main reasons for such elopement have been reported to be poverty 
in the house of the husband, ill-treatment by him or the woman’s 
affairs with another man. 
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THINKING ABOUT A SACRED CITY 
L. P. VIDYARTHI 


Anthropology is a comparatively new comer to the study of con- 
temporary complex societies and civilisations, and till recently wedded 
as it was to the study of isolated primitive communities, the com- 
plexities of civilisation, e.g., “‘historic structure’? and “continental 
expansion” could easily escape its attention. But as the scope of 
anthropology extended to the study of peasant society and culture 
the necessity for revising the traditional methodological tools was 
realised. Field investigations by several anthropologists brought 
to light the interactions of peasant villages with cities and larger 
societies or civilisations of which they were parts. 

Very recently a few anthropologists have attempted to make 
study of civilisations and have tried to explain their relationships 
with cities and villages. Among such anthropologists names of 
Redfield, Singer and Marriott, deserve special mention. They have 
tried to build theoretical framework and pose methodological problems 
for the study of civilisations and cities. Their approach to the under- 
standing of civilisation differs from those of Toynbee, Childe, Northrop 
and Bierstedt. For the historically-oriented culturologists civilisa- 
tion as a whole is the unit of study, while the anthropologists have 
tried to understand the total structure of civilisation through intensive 
studies of selected parts of it. 

The historically-oriented students of civilisations considered the 
rise of city as one of the signs of a civilisation. Perhaps there may 
be some truth in it. That all societies that Toynbee lists and pro- 
bably all that students are inclined to call civilized are developed, 
dense, and relatively large agglomerations of people that one might 
call cities is clear, as it is apparent in both hemispheres. We find 
marked developments of institutions, initiatives, and achievements 
in cities rather than in primitive communities. Childe (1942, 1950) 
who approaches the city from the prior and primitive conditions 
of mankind, regards the appearance of cities as nothing less than a 
revolution. Historians of Greece (Glotz 1828) or of medievel times 
(Pirenne 1925) have found in cities a special kind of development 
of human affairs. The attention given to cities by sociologists, 
studying modern cities as centres of civilisation is familiar (Thomson 
1927, Park 1952) and today study of preindustrial cities in the Orient 
and elsewhere is joined with studies of modern cities in a compara- 
tive study of urbanisation. In all these attempts cities have been 
considered as a mark of civilisation and thereby they have been 
isolated from the village culture. 
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Redfield, and with him Singer, have suggested the lacuna of this 
approach of studying villages and cities as isolated units, as present- 
ing two levels of cultural developments. Redfield has proposed the 
concept of folk-rural urban continuum and has defined a civilisation 
as a complex structure of “great”? and “‘little’”’ traditions. With the 
village as a point of reference the higher and intellectual influences 
that come from outside are termed the great traditions, and those that 
come from the village and are local in character as little traditions. 
With the emphasis on social structure of tradition but in terms of 
the same concepts used above, he defined civilisation as an organisa- 
tion of specialist kind of role occupiers in characteristic relations to 
one another and to lay people performing characteristic functions 
concerned with the transmission of tradition. 

With this brief review about the anthropologists’ approach to the 
study of civilisation it becomes apparent that they accept the inter- 
actions between the village and the city, the philosophers and the 
laity, the literati and the peasants as the basic factors in the forma- 
tion and functions of civilisation. In the light of this approach and 
with this basic methodological approach to make intensive study 
of selected parts of the total civilisation, one may study a village or 
a city or any other community as a part of the larger whole. And 
on the basis of the study of such parts he can make generalisations 
about the nature and process of the civilisation as a whole. 


THe Sacrep City oF GAYA 


_ I have tried to study some of the complexities of Indian civilisa- 
tion on the basis of the intensive study of the sacred City of Gaya. 
Here again I propose some delimitation. To think of a city which 
has a long history and varied types of functions one has to make 
choices, the rejection of something in favour of something else. While 
I look at Gaya I find two distinct functional and cultural zones— 
the sacred and the secular. The sacred zone extends over three 
Square miles in the southern parts of the city and is characterised 
by a large number of shrines, old markets, and old buildings of the 
Gayawal priests, Brahman ritualists and such other functionaries who 
are eonnected with the religious performances. This zone is known 
by different names, like Gayaji, Ander Gaya or Purana Gaya, and is 
distinguished from the secular zone which, in the near past, was 
known as Shahebganj. The secular zone, developed through the 
Muslim and British rules, has witnessed extensions and elaborations 
in terms of administrative, educational, commercial, industrial and 
transportational sectors and for all practical purposes constitutes a 
zone of cultural hetrogeneity and indicates the secondary phase of 
urbanisation. In addition to these two zones which are now conti- 
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nuous in the territorial expansion and form parts of the same municipal 
administration, there is another sacred zone, six miles from the 
city, which is called Buddha Gaya to distinguish it from (Hindu) Gaya 
proper. : 

In the present context I will confine my description and analysis 
to the sacred zone of Hindu Gaya as a part of Hindu civilisation. 

While I look at the sacred zone I distinguish three sets of 
characteristics which may be termed as the “sacred geography”’’, the 

“sacred performances’ and the “sacred specialists’? which collectively 

constitute a “sacred complex’ of this City of Gaya. While we 
analyse this sacred complex of Gaya we discern the process of con- 
tinuity, compromise and combination and at times reflect between 
“great’’ and “little” traditions. Taking a long term historical perspec- 
tive, one can also establish how these sacred cities are essentially 
orthogenetic in origin and are dependent on their respective hinter- 
land. Let us try to understand these processes in the light of data 
collected on Gaya. The presentation will be under the three heads— 
sacred geography, sacred performances and sacred specialists. 


SACRED GEOGRAPHY 


If one enters the ancient City of Gaya, on the concrete level of 
observation, one notes thousands of gods and goddesses, deities and 
divinities that find symbolic expression through images, idols, rivers, 
tanks, trees, stones, engravings and paintings on the walls. A large 
number of Vedic, Puranic and epic deities like the Sun God, the 
various incarnations of Vishnu, Rama, Krishna, Hanuman and Ganesh 
are symbolised in images indicating their physiognomy and personal 
equipment. Certain deities such as Shiva, Mangla and Sitala again, 
are symbolised through mystic idolatrous forms, as, the Shiva is 
represented by the phallic symbol, the Sitala by the female’s chest. 
The famous shrine of Lord Vishnu known as Vishnupada (Vishnu’s 
foot) is represented by an engraving of his right foot in the basalt 
rocks. Usually such images and idols are housed in temples which are 
constructed with all the sacred considerations as presented in the 
sacred texts (Kramrisch 1946, Vol. I). However, as in the villages, 
several images and idols are noticed in Gaya under the trees or the 
corners of some religious buildings or on the walls of the shelves. 

Some of the sacred centres of Gaya as in other parts of India 
are represented by rivers and tanks. The Phalgu river, specially 
where it flows through Gaya, is said to be saturated with the essence 
of Lord ‘Vishnu’ and it is universally known as the sacred place of 
ancestor worship. Also, tanks like Baitarni, Brahmakunda, Uttar- 
manas are said to represent legendary celestial objects of worship, 
and they are visited specially by the Shraddha sacrificers, 
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Some of the sacred places are marked with trees which are wor- 
shipped. In Gaya two types of trees, the banyan and pipal are 
considered especially sacred. Among many sacred places marked 
with trees, Akshayavat and Bodhidruma are of special veneration. 
Hill and hillocks are also abodes of gods and spirits. All the hills 
that are in or around Gaya, Ramshila, Brahamayoni, Murli, Pretshila 
are named after some deities and are crowned with temples. 

If I look at these shrines and other symbols of worship closely, 
I note the need for formulating terms like ‘sacred centre’, “sacred 
cluster”, “sacred segment”, “sacred zone’? and “‘sacred ground”, 
firstly to indicate the location of one shrine in relation to another, 
and secondly to help me in the precise analysis of some of the com- 
plexities of the sacredness of Gaya. A sacred centre represents a 
single spot where a sacred performance takes place. In terms of 
elaboration, these centres may be a part of a cluster, a segment, a zone 
and ultimately of ground consisting of numerous sacred centres. The 
Gaya sacred ground or Kshetra consists of four major sacred segments: 
(i) Vishnupada Phalgu-Surya Mandir-Gayeshvari, (ii) Manglagauri- 
Akshayavat, (iii) Pitamahashwar-Uttarmanas Sitla, and (iv) lastly, 
Bageshvari-Ramshilla. 

In these sacred segments, deities of all the five principal sections 
of Hindus Vaishnava, Shaiva, Shakta, Saura, Ganpatyas, are repre- 
sented. Though in a segment, a particular deity is specially wor- 
shipped, the other sectarian deities are also not neglected. In general, 
the sacred segments of Gaya represent a compromise between the 
different sects of the Hindus. The same process of compromise is 
reflected in the coming together of different types of priestly orders. 
The Gayawals priests are the custodians of Vishnupada sacred 
centres while several families of the Sakaldwip Brahmin are the 
officiating priest of the. Sun temples. Then again, Mahantas of 
the three orders of the Dasrami Sanyasi giri, puri and bharati— 
who reside there in a muth, share the gifts offered at the Gayeshvari 
sacred centre. All these are priests belonging to the Brahmana 
Varna, but of different sectarian denominations. Then we also find 
the existence of non-Brahminical priesthood among which mention 
may be made of the Dhami priests who officiate at the Sharaddha 
ritual performed at two sacred clusters, Pretashila and Ramshila. 

If we examine the mythological origin of Gaya Kshetra (sacred 
ground of Gaya), one notices the compromise between the demoniac 
and the divine or between the Asuras and Devas and then perhaps 
between the Aryans and non-Aryans. The Vayupurana (vide chapter 
er celebrates the origin of Gaya Kshetra or the sacred ground 
- sl ao the name of holy demon Gaya Asur who was killed by 
Le a e was so holy that all the gods and goddesses promised to 

on his body, the head lay over two miles and the trunk 
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covered six miles. Thus the sacred Gaya Kshetra is locally on the 
body of a virtuous demon, Gaya. 

Considered from the ritualistic point of view, the major sacred 
centres are visited by the devotees for different motives, varying from 
earning merits in the after life to securing jobs and curing diseases. 
Then again we find the worshippers visiting any sacred centre or 
combination of two or three centres located in the same or different 
segments for the fulfilment of the above mentioned desire. To conclude 
then at the levels of the types of sacred objects, the locations of the 
different types of deities, the nature of ritualistic motivation we find 
the process of compromise between the different types of traditions, 
local and universal or great and little, which in combination constitute 
the Hindu civilisation. 

If we take a diachromic view of the sacred geography of Gaya, 
several interesting processes of compromise and combination may 
also be reflected. In course of long and continued Brahmanic in- 
fluence most of the folk deities in course of time have got Sanskritic 
names and have undergone elaboration in a way which tell us the 
story of the process of integration between the Brahminical and 
non-Brahminical sacred centres, and then transformation of certain 
local and folk centres into regional and then universal centres. This 
may be illustrated with one or two examples. 

The Uttarmanas tank originally located at the northern end 
of old Gaya was perhaps at one time regarded as an abode of ghosts. 
That isolated tanks are the abode of ghosts and spirits is even today 
not an uncommon beliéf in folk and rural India (Roy 1928, 1929; 
100; Whitehead 1916: 43-44). This tank was of local importance; 
later it appears, this sacred centre was included in the Brahminical 
ritual of ancestral worship as mentioned in the Vayupurana (Chapter 
100, B.s.s. first 24) and was given a Sanskritic name after the famous 
sacred tank located on the Kedar mountains in the Himalayas 
(Vishnusutra Chapter LXXXL). 

Second: the Ramshila Cluster tells ‘us a somewhat similar story. 
Originally it was called the “‘Pretaparvat”’ or “mountain of the ghosts”, 
and was believed by the people to be haunted by ghosts and spirits. 
Such a belief that the hills and mountain are haunted by spirits is 
still another belief common with the contemporary folk and peasant 
people in India (Roy 1928 : 57; Majumdar 1950 : 262-63; Dube 1952: 
129), and offerings are made to the spirits for their appeasement. It 
is quite likely that this folk sacred centre was devoted to shraddha 
sacrifice as its old name “‘Preta Pravat’’, is celebrated in the Vayu- 
purana (Chapter 110 vss 3,9). Little is known about the process 
of change in its name, but it can be suspected with a considerable 
amount of certainty that when the temple of Rama was built on the 
hill, the mountain of ghosts (Preta Pravat) might have been re- 
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named as the mountain of Rama (Ramshila). The previous name is 
now completely forgotton by the local people, but both the original 
worship of spirits and that of Shiva and Rama continues side by side. 
And interestingly enough the ancient non-Brahminical priests also 
officiate over both Brahminical and non-Brahminical sacred centres 
and sacred performances. 

Third: another hill shrine, Pretashila (the rock of ghosts) also 
mentioned in the Vayupurana (Chap. 108, vs. 67) has undergone a 
similar process of transformation from a folk sacred centre for spirit 
worship to a sacred cluster for ancestor worship or shraddha on the 
universal scale. To the indigenous rock shrine, two other sacred 
centres Preta Bhawan, and Vishnupada, have been added. Similar 
processes of transformation from a folk sacred centre to Brahminical 
sacred centre or combination of the two as suggested in the above 
three cases have occurred in many of the other sacred clusters of 
Gaya. 

Another interesting feature is reflected in the appropriation of 
Buddhist images and emblems and their renaming as Hindu deities. 
Mitra (1878: 124-126) considers with all confidence that the mark 
of Vishnu’s foot enshrined in the Vishnupada temple was originally a 
Buddhist emblem which was appropriated by the Hindu priests at the 
time of the Buddhism. General Cunningham (1871: 9 to 10), lends 
further support to this view. However, thousands of pilgrims who 
come from different parts of India, it symbolises the legendry foot 
of Lord Vishnu and its original associations, if any have been com- 
pletely forgotton. 

In case of the Bodhi Tree, under which Buddha is said to have got 
enlightenment, the process of absorption by Hinduism is neither 
complete not free from conflicts. The History of the Bodhi Tree 
as the sacred centre for the Hindu as well as the Budhist is very com- 


plex. However, as the present situation is, it is a sacred centre for 
both. 


THE Locan anp Ati InpIA PATRONAGE 


_ The other interesting feature relevant here is the patronage of 
rich devotees from different parts of India which is reflected in the 
financing of the development of the sacred landscape at Gaya. There 
are several inscriptions, archaeological evidences, oral traditions 
and written documents to indicate how the various temples, tanks, 
and many other religious buildings have been constructed by Rajas 
and Maharajas, businessmen and such other devotees drawn from 
different parts of India. The patronage of Ahilya Bai Holkar, a 
Marhatta queen who financed the construction of several temples 
ghats and dharamshalas is well-known, One Mitrajit of Kashmir 
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is said to have constructed the famous Suryakunda while Madan 
Mohan Dutta of Calcutta who was a manager of the Board of 
Trades in the early 19th century financed the construction of stair- 
cases and some temples at the hill-shrines of Pretshila and Ramshila. 


THE REecENT TRANSFORMATION 


In the present century, however, the sacred geography of Gaya 
is undergoing perhaps its second phase of transformation. The enthu- 
siasm to construct religious edifices on the part of even the rich 
devotees and princes appear to have damped. The palatial buildings 
of the sacred specialists, the Gayawals, are reduced to ruins, the 
number of pilgrims is in fact dwindling and even those who come make 
scanty gifts to the sacred specialists. It appears that the sacred zone 
is losing its importance while the secular zone is becoming more and 
more prominent. In other words, the orthogenetic character of the 
city is being replaced by the heterogenetic character typical of 
secondary urbanisation. However, if we look at the sacred geography 
of Gaya in historical perspective it becomes clear that though a place 
of pilgrims is considered to be essentially Sanskritic and great 
traditional in character, it included sacred centres that have grown 
out of or around the folk or little traditions. The process of trans- 
formation of simple and sacred centres into complex and universal 
sacred segments or into a specialised sacred zone or sacred ground 
has been indicated from both the spatial and temporal points of view. 


SACRED PERFORMANCES 


The same set of processes of compromise and combination between 
different local and universal traditions as also the continuity from folk 
to Sanskritic practices are evident at the level of sacred performances 
observed at the different sacred centres of Gaya. Leaving the general 
system of worship and the types of sacred performances that reflect 
the combination or compromise of the Sanskritic and local, or the 
folk and Brahminical traditions, some description may be given 
of the Shraddh sacrifice for which Gaya is universally known. 

If we examine the ritualistic features of Gaya Shraddh, we will 
come to a similar conclusion. They are in no way unique as similar 
oceurrings of ‘pinda’ and ‘tarpana’ are made by the chief mourner at 
death sacrements of an adult Hindu all over India (Srinivas 1952: 
113-14; Dube 1955: 130-32; Pandey 1947: 464-85). 

In addition to the Mritun Sanskar, annual and periodic ancestor 
worship is observed by the Hindus by offering tarpan, pindas as 
well as cooked food. 
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As among the Hindu, so among the tribes of many parts of India 
(Elwin 1955 : 300-87, Roy 1928 : 32-34; 186-87) annual and periodical 
ancestor worship is also observed and offerings are made. If we 
compare their ancestor worship with that of the Hindus they make 
these performance for appeasement of the dead as well as for their 
own prosperity and satisfaction. Unlike the Hindus, however, their 
offerings include animal sacrifice and alcohol, their ritual is marked 
by shamanistic possession and their motives. are more or less free 
from the belief in rebirth and the conceptions of heaven and hell. 
But even these differences, when considered in more general and 
diachronic perspective, appear to be quantitative. For example, the 
Brahmins make vegetarian offerings but for some twice born Hindus 
whose ancestors were non-vegetarians, mutton and fish meals are 
usually offered on the occasion of annual ancestor worship. Prof. 
Srinivas found the Coorgs of South India making offerings even of 
pork and wine to the ancestors (Srinivas 1952: 269), The Shamanistic 
feature of spirit possession of mediums through whom the diety is 
the diety is believed to speak is not very uncommon in rural India. 
The very belief that the priest is the embodiment of the manes, and 
the representation of the dead through the funeral priests (Kantahas— 
a low class of Brahmin) gives a Shamanistic touch to the ancestor- 
worship of the Hindus. 

The significance of Gaya Shraddh might also be understood in terms 
of the motive and purpose of the sacrificers. The sacrificers chosen 
for interview from different parts of India had very confusing state- 
ments to make regarding their purposes for observing the sacrifice. 
In most cases the sacrificers have many objectives. The most com- 
mon purpose for its observance was to implement religious and social 
duties of sons towards their father and cther paternal ancestors.. The 
second set of replies is more fear-oriented. A Brahmin from Mithila 
said that unless Gaya Shraddh was observed for one’s ancestors they 
would never let the survivors sleepin peace. A sacrificer from Saurastra 
narrated how his father and mother appeared several times in dream 
and asked him to observe Gaya Shraddha as they were in great trouble, 
after death. A farmer from Orissa told me that he came to observe 
Gaya Shraddh to set at peace the spirit of his maternal grand-father 
at Gaya, as the spirit had visited his house many times. The same 
belief in spirits and dread for the ghost of the dead find expression 
in the fear the Gayawal as well as other Hindus have for old Gaya 
as a place where numerous dissatisfied ghosts from different areas 
have settled down. Though the evidence for establishing the dread 
oriented motive of sacrificers may be multiplied, the third major 
motive of the sacrifice is to achieve general prosperity, health and 
happiness for himself and his family in this life and in the after-life 
as well. In this way we see that the Shraddh sacrifice observed 
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at Gaya is not in many ways Sanskritic, Brahminical or great tradi- 
tional. Thus examined on the level of the motives of sacrifices we 
find that the tribal folks of India, the Savara and the Oraon, for 
example, observed certain type of ancestor worship being inspired 
by fear orientation and personal happiness. 

To summarise then, in all these treatments it is apparent that 
the present form of elaborate ancestor worship that is performed, at 
Gaya as a place of pilgrimage, isin continuity with the simpler form 
of ancestor worship observed in the Hindu universe as well as middle 
Indian tribal society. Taking a simple developmental approach of 
Gaya Shraddh as our frame of reference one visualises the process 
of continuous growth and elaboration of a simple, indigenous form 
of worship into such a complex and intricate form of worship under 
the influence .of sacred specialists and Brahminical priests and sacred 
intelligentsia and the religious philosophers. 

In other words Gaya Shraddha as it is performed today embodies 
in itself different traditions which are reflected in the forms of 
worship, in the motive and purposes of its performance, and above 
all in the continuity and universality of its importance. Now we 
turn to examine the third major characteristic—the sacred specialist 
of the City of Gaya. [ 


SACRED SPECIALISTS 


In the sacred City of Gaya we come across several types of sacred 
specialists who depend wholly or partially for their livelihood on 
their sacred services. They are priests, monks, and sadhus, members 
of barber and florist castes, “pilgrim hunters’’ and the staff of the 
Gayawal priests, shopkeepers for sacred ingrediants and objects, 
astrologers, palmists, sacred singers, reciters, musicians and com- 
posers. Among these specialists special reference need to be made 
to the priestly specialists who again are of many types in terms of 
their association with sacred centres and sacred performances, and 
then in terms of their relationship with the worshippers. Then again 
there are priests of different spatial importance—local, regional and 
universal. They operate again, on local, regional or universal sacred 
centres. There are Brahmin and non-Brahmin priests. Among all 
these priestly specialists there are three types of priestly groups— 
the Gayawals, the Acharyas and the Dhamis who can be best under- 
stood in terms of their association with the Shraddh sacrifice. 

Among all these priestly groups of Gaya, the Gayawal caste is 
one of the universally known and socially well organised priestly 
groups of India. Owing to the important role that it plays as an 
organised group of priestly specialist I would like to comment on some 
of their characteristics in bringing together the different tradition 
of India. 
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If we look to the present social organisation of the Gayawal we 
may find it as a closed, endogamous group. But from the view point 
of long range historical depth the heterogeneity of the Gayawal 
caste will be reflected in the conflicting theories regarding their origin. 
Some scholars suspect (Buchanan 1911-12 : 101, 322) that the Gayawal 
like the ‘““Dhamis’” are remnants of some ancient priesthood who 
have taken the title of Brahmin and have sanskritised their way of 
life. Other scholars (Kashayap 1952, Mitra 1878: 10) have attempted 
to prove that the name Gayawal was given by Shankarcharya to those 
Buddhist monks who adopted Hinduism under his persuation the 
heterogeneity of the Gayawal may be explained in terms of their 
professional titles or patrilineal lineages 45 such titles among the 
Gayawal have been recorded which can be categorised in several 
ways. Out of the 45 titles, fifteen refer to certain religious, social 
and political offices of their bearers within the caste groups or 
pilgrimage organisation; thirteen of them come from the nicknames 
or other personal characteristics of individuals after whom the lineages 
are named and known. Nine of them are derived from the titles 
borne by several castes of Brahmin Varna, while six are after the caste 
titles born by Vaishya caste in Bihar. Seven of the “Bansnam” might 
be identified with certain villages and regions from where their 
bearers are believed to have migrated to this city. 

In view of unsatisfactory data no adequate historical explanation 
seems possible; however, according to one explanation the present 
title taken from the different castes or titles or village names refer 
to the original affiliations of the Gayawal. Under the Vaishnava 
movements and the rising importance of Gaya as the place of pilgri- 
mage, it is quite likely that they might have migrated or switched 
over to the work of priesthood at Gaya, still retaining the names 
of the original villages or castes. These theories and evidence decidedly 
reflect the heterogeneous and flexible character of the Gayawal priestly 
groups. Though the contemporary Gayawals share the same mytho- 
logy, practise local endogamy, believe in the orthodox way of life, 
and consider themselves as belonging to a single caste group, it seems 
that in the past, they passed through many diverse stages and many 
groups of persons belonging: to other castes, villages, and regions 
might have joined this professional group of priests before they closed 
their ranks. 

On the structural level the Gayawal priests have been in constant 
relationship with the vast rural communities of India. They have 
been transmitting the Brahminical traditions, the ‘Puranic’ themes 
and such other great traditional beliefs and practices, to the peasant 
and rural communities by personally travelling in these areas, and 
by sending their representatives. They have an elaborate organisa- 
tion for maintaining the hereditary relationship that has once been 
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formed between the Gayawal families and other families of any caste in 
different parts of India who come to Gaya for their ancestor worship. 
The caste organisation of Gayawals provides two effective mechanisms 
to identify and regulate the traditional priest-patron system or 
purohit-jajmam system. The first is the inheritance of lineage titles 
through which they are known to their Jajmans and the second is the 


ownership and maintenance of record books containing genealogical 
details of their patrons. 


Then again there are sacred intellectuals who have visited Gaya 
and have travelled to different parts of India and have popularised 
the sacredness of Gaya, among the villagers. Among them mention 
may be made of such sacred intellectual or travelling religious leaders 
and philosophers as Shankracharya, Madhwacharya, Chaitanya, 
Ramanand and many others who on the one hand toned up the 
priestly life of the Gayawal on the other and transmitted the great 
traditional sanskritic practices to the villagers directly and through 
travelling priests and other disciples. 


Traditionally we see that the Gayawal as a typical caste of priests 
has been in a network of relationship with the laymen and villagers, 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin, different castes and classes, philosophers 
and literates, and have thus helped in the synthesis of what we call 
the Hindu civilisation. They have been instrumental in modifying 
and sanskritising the folk and peasant communities and at the same 
time have modified the Sanskritic and great traditional teachings in 
the context of the local and little traditions. | 


Thus I have explained what I mean by the sacred complex of a 
traditional city, how it has developed out of its hinterland and then 
how it is in constant interaction and continuity with the rural counter- 
part of Hindu civilisation. 


Considered culturally, we see that the sacred complex of Gaya is 
predominantly great tradition-oriented. It is great tradition-oriented 
in the sense that it represents the higher form of Hinduism as reflected 
in the predominance of Sanskritic sacred centres, in the significance 
of the sacred performance of Shraddh as well as in the all pervading 
influence of the Brahmanical priesthood and sacred. intelligentia. 
But in the course of analysing these sacred features the difficulties in 
isolating them from the lesser forms of Hinduism and rural traditions 
have been brought out. Persisting as an integral part of the same 
sacred complex there are deities and patterns of worship as well as 
the type of priesthood that have been established to be essentially 
indigenous and folk in their characteristics. In other words the 
sacred complex of a place of Hindu pilgrimage in India is itself an 
intricate combination of the great or Sanskritic tradition and the 
little or local tradition, In the larger universe of Hindu civilisation 
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again the significance of the conclusion is reflected in the continuity 
of the sacred complex with the folk and peasant society. 

In the larger framework of Hindu civilisation the sacred complex, 
again may be considered in its structural extensions. It serves the 
local regional and the entire Hindu universe in terms of sacred activities 
and in turn, it is served by all of them in one form or another. It 
provides common symbols of worship along with the universally 
celebrated ritual of Shraddh that attract people of different castes 
and sects, of distant liguistic and geographical areas, and of different 
economic and social status. The Gayawal priests have jajmani 
relationship with Hindus living in different parts of Hindu universe. 
And the devotees specially the rich devotees all over India have 
contributed a lot in developing the sacred landscape as well as in 
providing a living to the sacred specialists. In other words a sacred 
complex of a place of pilgrimage provided a meeting place of different 
kinds of people and traditions, of castes and sects, of class and status 
and thus fostered the sacred unity of India specially when the spirit 
of nationalism was lacking. 

Under the impact of secondary urbanisation, technological deve- 
lopment, and excessive contact with alien culture the sacred complex 
is wittnessing a transformation in a new direction. The three elements 
of the sacred complex, the sacred geography, the sacred performances 
and the sacred specialists are becoming secularised. In other words, 
the process of secondary urbanisation is becoming stronger and 
stronger which needs to be studied. : 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GOND AND BHUMIA OF EASTERN MANDALA By 
SrepHeN Fucus. PusiisHeD By Asta PusBLIsHING HOoUvsE, 
BompBay. 1960, PP. x-+584, 20 PHOTOGRAPHS. PricE Rs. 28.50nP. 


Father Fuchs has written a fascinating book on a tribal people 
who are well known but detailed knowledge about whose cultural 
life was not available so far. As a christian missionary, Father Fuchs 
lived for many years in Mandla district of Madhya Pradesh, and it 
must be said to his credit that the anthropologist in him - worked 
with as much zeal as the missionary. And the result is this excellent 
monograph packed with authentic’ and faithful details about the 
cultural life of Gonds and Baigas (the latter Fuchs calls “Bhumia’) 
living in villages near Dindori, headquarters of a scheduled area 
tehsil of the same name in district Mandla. 

This is a monograph in the good old ethnographic style, containing 
something about every aspect of a peoples’ life. Here is a chapter 
on the history of Mandla; one quarter of the book is devoted to des- 
cription of the material culture of the Gond and Bhumia, and one 
quarter each to ‘sociology’, ‘life history of the individual’, and ‘religious 
beliefs’. The last also contains a chapter on ‘Results of Contacts 
with Modern Civilization’. Brief notes on the physical anthropology 
of the people described and their language are given in Chapter 1. 

It is pretty difficult for a reviewer to say anything about a book 
of this nature. It is simple and straightforward ethnography without 
any theoretical trappings. Only in a few places does Father Fuches 
give any indication of his school ties, when he speaks of the distribu- 
tion of culture traits and tries to trace the origin of some of the culture 
traits among the Gond and Bhumia. 

On the whole, it is a good and honest monograph, well written 
in an easy to read style. Descriptions are vivid but not too colourful 
and lurid as another very good ethnographer Doctor Elwin is inclined 
to give (in his The Baiga and The Muria and their Ghotul). The book 
fulfils a long-felt need in the tribal ethnography of Madhya Pradesh. 

In a number of places in this book, Father Fuchs has made remarks 
about Government policy in respect of the tribals, remarks which 
the Government would do well to take heed of as they come from 
a trained, experienced and objective mind. Unlike many Christian 
missionary anthropologists, Father Fuchs does not preach the gospel 
in the pages of the book; this is a strong point in favour of Fuchs the 
anthropologist. 


The book is well produced and got ap and nicely illustrated. 


: KS M, 
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THE HINDU WOMAN sy Marcaret Cormack, New York (BuREAU 
oF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY), 
19538. 


This book could best be described as a social psychological study 
of the contemporary, upper class Indian woman. As such it is 
probably the only scientific study of its kind in existence and should 
on this account alone have received far more attention than it actually 
has. But because of this book’s real subjectmatter, it is actually 
mistitled and to that degree misleading as regards the true scope of 
its scientific competency: The work should have been given some 
such title as, “The Upper Class Indian Woman,” since the material 
contained in it is derived from “‘ten Indian women graduate students 
at Columbia who served as informants.” And these ten informants, 
whose small number is in my view considerably compensated for 
by the depth and detail of Dr. Cormack’s exploration of their thoughts 
and feelings about womanhood, represents not only Hindu women but 
Muslim and Christian, Indian and Pakistani women as well. 

Thus, the book is weakest when it is attempting to speak for a 
wider social category (embracing villagers, urban menials, etc.) than 
its sample warrants and when it is trying to speak for a narrower 
cultural category (the Hindu woman rather than the Indian woman) 
than is warranted by the data. 

Perhaps its most profound drawback, from the anthropological 
standpoint at any rate, is the fact that its data and conclusions are 
not drawn from behaviour observed in its ongoing social and cultural 
settings but from reports by individuals who are: themselves far 
removed from these settings (for various no doubt selectively impor- 
tant reasons) and whose statements cannot be satisfactorily evaluated 
as regards the degree to which they may be taken as generally appli- 
cable (along with their degree of generality) or as idiosyncratic. Of 
necessity. the remaining primary avenues of control over relevance 
are literary allusions (both classical and modern) and the author’s 
own wide (21 years residence) but apparently scientifically unsystema- 
tized experience in India. 

Regardless of limitations, however, this study has numberless 
excellent qualities. It is excellent, for one thing, because Dr. Cormack 
has skillfully assembled the detailed statements of her ten informants 
concerning the life cycle of the Indian woman (the material is divided 
into chapters on “Birth and Infancy”, “Training,” “‘Puberty,” ‘““Puberty 
to Betrothal,” ‘‘Betrothal,”’ “Marriage,” ‘Motherhood,’ ‘Special 
Problems,” like widowhood, and ‘Concept of Self.”’) into a poignant 
narrative in which the informants are in effect allowed to tell their 
own story in their own words. Dr. Cormack supplies the connectives 
and the analysis. The book is at its best, in my opinion, where 
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these women are discoursing on the areas of their life as women of 
India which are the sources of their strongest personal feelings, 
whether positive or negative. Let us take for example the following 
impressions given by certain informants of the onset of puberty and 
the dawning of sexual awareness : 

“My family told me nothing about menstruation. You learn 
about it when you get it.” (p. 68) 

“Brutally it happened to me, at ten...... I did not know what 
was wrong and hid my clothes in a trunk. A nun found them 
[the subject went to a convent], and I suffered a great deal. Then 
I was transferred to the older girls’ dormitory, although socially 
I was not ready for it. There was much hush-hush about this 
division of big girls and small. Small girls wanted to know what 
made big girls, but there was no answer. Yes, of course there 
was great curiosity. But we knew nothing until we menstruated, 
and not much then.” (p. 68) 

“The first time I saw a penis was when I saw my sister’s baby, 
and even then I didn’t know what it was for. Yes, I had seen 
art pictures and statues, but I wasn’t interested in art. I had 
never thought about sex organs. Mother never allowed sex to 
be mentioned.” (p. 69) 


The variety of experience possible (nay inevitable) within the 
same cultural and social settings, and consequently the various 
possible orientations to the same basic patterns, are not overlooked 
by the author in her selections from the words of her informants. 
Thus, on the one hand, 


“What I object to most is the ‘milch cow’ concept—that a woman 
must always be ready to give her husband pleasure when he wants 
it, without any consideration of her wants.” (p. 133). 
and, on the other hafid, 


GG . 


esp most women are happy at marriage......1 have seen 
happiness in their faces when they return to their families, and 
they are usually anzious to get back to their husbands. They 
have new standing as wives.” (p. 132). 


From her study of “Hindu” women, Dr. Cormack concludes that 
they “are submissive and that they do not fulfill their potentialities 
or fully develop their individual personalities,” but she also concludes, 
“that they are relatively secure psychologically.”” The latter she 
feels to be the case because the Indian woman “is more a member 
of a group than an individual,” and that consequently her complete 
Integration into the family group (her father’s as a child and her 
husband’s as a woman) makes her submissiveness an integrative 
rather than a malintegrative quality. The problems attendant upon 
the emergence of a more autonomous self-concept do not escape the 
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author’s purview, however, although there is not space enough to 
add these views to this discussion. 

Most of the statements in this book with which I would disagree 
or wonder about are those which arise from the study’s weak ethno- 
graphic foundations. Such a statement, for example, as _ that 
weaning is not a “forced process” is too broad and fails to take account 
of situations where weaning cannot help but be ‘‘forced’’—as, for 
example, when a new infant arrives before his sibling is off the breast 
(a definite factor in village and urban menial child rearing, at least, 
because of the very tendency to prolong breast feeding noted by 
Dr. Cormack herself). ; 

Also, the following statement by one of Dr. Cormack’s informants 
is too general to be reliable (and open to criticism because the author 
does not herself challenge it): “It is an adult’s world, and tantrums 
are invariably sternly dealt with. A child’s individual ego, when 
displayed, is crushed.” (p. 14). Any working anthropologist could 
reach into his field notes and supply a volume of exceptions to this 
assertion and others like it. And a statement such as, ““The fact 
that girls wear different clothing from boys is one of the most important 
differentiating factors operating in their daily living,” ought to be 
qualified by age categorization since the book claims to deal with 
the “Hindu woman’’.and thus presumes to speak even for villagers 
and menials who often do not begin to differentiate their children 
according to dress until they are fairly well along into childhood. 

Perhaps The Hindu Woman ought to be thought of as comparable 
in its area to what Irawati Karve’s Kinship Organization in India 
is in its area—a general work at a high level of abstraction containing 
innumerable valuable (often thrilling) insights and guesses concerning 
which much hard ethnographic work will be needed before their full 
relevance, meaning, and utility can be judged. 


Harold A. Gould 
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